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Here they are! 


Listed below for your ready reference is the up-to-date series of 
Solophenyl* colors. Check them over and if any have not been 
tried in your ill, write Geigy for samples and literature. You 
will want to be fully informed on this faster-to-light series of Direct 


colors. 
The Solophenyl Series 


Solophenyl Orange 2 RL Solophenyl Bordeaux 2 B L* 
Solophenyl Orange T GL Solophenyl Violet 2 R L" 
Solophenyl Fast Blue Green B L Solopheny] Dark Green G B L” 
Solophenyl Olive G L Extra Solopheny! Blue 2 R L”* 
Solophenyl Brown BG L Extra Solopheny! Blue 3 G L’* 
Solophenyl Grey 4G Solopheny! Blue G L’* 
Solophenyl Blue 10 G Solopheny!] Brown G R L” 
Jlophenyl Yellow F F GL’ 

ophenyl Yellow F F L Supra* 

phenyl Blue FGL 

olophenyl Brown R L#? 
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+ Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK—-NEW YORK 


Boston * Philadelphia s In Great Britain 
Charlotte, N. C. ° Portland, Ore. (+ |'\ The Geigy Co., Ltd. 
Chicago + Providence National Buildings 


Toronto Parsonage, Manchester 
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achieve 
Superior 

processing 
results... 

economically ! 


with 


CYANAMID 
SULFONATED OILS 


Why? Simply because you cut costs 
by using these superior oils in vour processing. 
Have the economies all on your side, 


by having Cyanamid Sulfonated Oils work efficiently, 


dependably to bring you consistently top-quality results. 


Remember .. . from source through sulfonation, 


Cyanamid controls the quality. 


A WIDE RANGE OF 
SUPERIOR OILS 


is becoming more generally avail- 
able as Cyanamid's channels of raw 
material supply continue to openup. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 


AQUASOL* Sulfonated Castor Oils; 
NO-ODOROL* Finishing Oils; 
DECERESOL* Wetting Agents; 
PARAMUL* 115 Water Repellent; 
Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, 
Sizing Compounds, and other spe- 
cialties and Heavy Chemicals. 


For low-cost chemical equivalent 21 
distilled HzO... FILT-R-STIL* 
Demineralizing Units 


Skeg. U.S. Pat. OF 


AMERICAN yan dill iq COMPANY © Srctustrial Chemicals Division 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZAcNEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Baltimore, Md. e Charlotte, N. C. ¢ Cleveland, O.« Cincinnati, O. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. @ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Los Angeles, Cal. ¢ San Francisco, Cal. ¢ Seattle, Wash. . In Canada: Dillons Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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EVELYN DUNGAN 


This month's Fancourt 
girl says, "I learned a 
long while ago that a 
girl’s pretty safe in 
evaluating hosiery by 
dullness. For my patt, 
hostery must never, 
never have that ‘spot- 
light shine’ .”’ 


.. and with smart hosiery, the time for soft, sheer. eye-caressing dullness is always. Though it's 
no small matter to impart lasting dullness to many of today’s new yarns. Fancourt Chemists, with 


their many years of experience in the Hosiery Field, have solved the problem. Whether your finishing problem is 


dulling, or a firm or soft hand... no matter ubat, a Fancourt field man will be glad to show you what the 


latest development of the Fancourt Laboratories can do to help you in improving your hosiery’s appearance, 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 


Soluing Finishing Problems Since 1904 
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NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION - avuen CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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Maypon Super K 


and 
Maypon K 
for 
Household 
and 


Industry 


Samples 
and 
Literature 
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MAYPON 


Maypon 4C 
for 


Cosmetics 


' MAYPON © MAYPON ¢ MAYPON e MAYPON 
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The dependable, rapid and 
economical de-sizing silica for 
cottons, rayons and mixed goods. 
Applicable over a wide range of 


processes, temperatures and speeds. 


4AS PROVED PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR CONTINUOUS DE-SIZING 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. + 180 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FOR 


WOOL — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS 





FACTORY AT ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


109 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. e NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N 3. 
BRANCHES: 
ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. * 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. @ 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portiand, Ore. 


304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
i Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 


¥ ¥ 
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That’s why we say 
ATCOPENETRATE! 


WITH 


ATCOPEN 2T 


A completely versatile penetrant for 
wetting out and rewetting problems on 
all fabrics and for many textile process- 


ay > =n ing operations! 
™ i f Ask for ATCOPEN 2T product samples 
furnished on request 
MAIN PLANT: CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 


2 be all _ ad 
a e 
Atlantic Chemical Ca., IJuc. BRANCH OFFICE: PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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A CLEAR SOLUTION 
TO YOUR PROCESSING 
PROBLEMS .... wnen you vse auavaros” 


Which of these processing problems bothers 

you most? Precipitation of lime soap and other 
insolubles in hard water? Iron stains on goods 
in kier boiling? Interference with metal-sensitive 
dyes? Poor penetration of bleach liquor 


through redeposited metallic soap? 


All these problems disappear when QUADRAFOS 
enters your process water. That’s because no other 
water conditioner is so effective in tying up all the 
metallic ions that are at the root of the troubles. 
The clear solution you get when QUADRAFOS 


softens the hardest water is the tip-off. 


Write for the whole story of the 
numerous ways QUADRAFOS 


solves textile processing problems. 


ONLY wity 


softens water without precipitation... deflocculates Q U A D R A F 0 5 


...Tedissolves precipitates... promotes free rinsing CAN WATER 
DO SO MUCH, so we) 


*U. S. Reg. Trade-Mark for Sodium Tetraphosphate made by Rumford 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 

Technical Service Department 

20 Newman Avenue 

Rumford 16, Rhode Island 

Please send me further information about the use of 

QUADRAFOS in textile wet processing. I’m particularly 
interested in: 

| Raw wool scouring C] Reducing bleach requirements 

L] Piece goods scouring CJ Brighter, more uniform dyeing 


O Kier boiling te Viscosity control of printing pastes 
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When she buys nylons finished 
with Eternalure she can enjoy 
the satisfaction of wearing 
hose that look better and feel 
better in their sheer, soft beauty. She can feel the 
assurance of knowing that, for the life of the hose, they 
are not only extra snag-resistant, but will fit and feel 
as well as they did when new. 

That helps sell nylons! But you can get plenty of 
help from Eternalure before the hose reach the sales 
counter. 

Treated nylons handle easier after boarding. Pull 
threads are reduced to a minimum even on the sheer- 


est numbers. Costs do not increase due to hose sticking 


RESIN 
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ETERNALURE 


RESIN FINISH 


FINISHES 


Satisfaction 
and Assurance 


for Her... 


Production 
Advantages and 
Economies for You! 


to forms. No deposits build up 
on the forms themselves. 
ak nina’ You get well clarified, prop- 
erly tightened stitch without 
rejects due to off standard length. You get no chalky 
deposits due to uneven deposition. 
Eternalure calls for no changes in operation or 
equipment. You'll standardize on this dependable fin- 


ish once you've given it a real tryout in a mill-scale run! 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE - CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Lid., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


FOR HOSIERY 
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"provide the answer to the demand for 
better color fasiness in textiles 


in paste or 
double powder form 


Primarily @ printing color but easily adapted to the 


dyeing of these fibres. 


A homogeneous paste or a finely divided, dispersible 


powder offer further advantages. 


Another of the Amanthrene range of superior vat colors. For detailed information on the whole 
tenge available, as well as data regarding your own particular requirements, consult our 


nearest branch. A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. © Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Branches: Boston, Mass. * Providence, R. |. * Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Charlotte, N. C. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Lid. ¢ Toronto, Canada ¢ Montreal, Canada 





Liquid 


HYDRALDERYDE 


The Name to Remember When 


Buying Stripping Agents 


Outselling all others since its origin 
twenty yeats ago-——it is today the 
woolen industry's safe stripper. Our 
constant efforts to eliminate free zinc in 
liquid HYDRALDEHYDE through 
modern manufacturing methods assure 
stronger fibres in reworked wool and 


piece goods. 


Test liquid HYDRALDEHYDE 
against any other stripping agent 
offered —either powder or liquid — 
for a true comparison of the fibre’s 


breaking strength. 





WATSON-PARK COMPAN Y 


261 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
FACTORY « LOWELL JUNCTION =: MASS. 
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Improved Santomerse No. 1 is the economi- 
cal detergent and wetting agent for use 
in textile operations. Not only does 
Santomerse No. 1 combine thorough pene- 
tration, wetting out and scouring proper- 
ties, but it performs all three functions 
efficiently at low concentrations. 


Santomerse No. 1 has valuable applica- 
tions at many points in the dyeing and 
scouring of cotton, linen, wool, rayon, silk 
and nylon. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ADP-4 « 

; Phosphate Division ud 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri a 

MONSANTO Please send me Application Data Bulletin No. P-118. xd 
A Name__ Title __ _— - 
CHEMICALS [rma | 
: Address_ ° 

‘ i ——— State___ page x 

7 Dd 
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ANTOMERSE 


SERVING INDUSTRY. 


Ne] 


scouring — 


be 


For detailed information on profitable 
uses of Santomerse No. 1 in the textile 
industry, write for a copy of Monsanto 
Application Data Bulletin No. P-118... 
or ask for it on the handy coupon. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. peo. u SEO, 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. in Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 





- WHICH SERVES MANKIN 


REPORTER 
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then what you want is 
“AVITONE” fiber softener 


NEED A SOFTENING AGENT for cottons—for synthetics? Turn 
to “Avitone.”’ Your whites stay white—"Avitone” does not turn 
yellow on fabrics. Does not become rancid on aging. 


“Avitone” is easy to apply—stable in hard water—gives full 
softness and smoothness to your fabric—and its wetting action 
facilitates mechanical shrinking. 


“Avitone” is economical. Here’s a mighty important point. 
There has been no increase in the price of “Avitone” since be- 
fore the war. You know what that can mean to you in savings 
over a period of time. 


Increased production facilities now make “Avitone” immedi- 
ately available. Check into “Avitone” today. Write or phone 
Fine Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. Branch offices: Atlanta, Charlotte, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco. 


“AVITONE” Fiber Softener ) 


co 


REGU. 5. PAT. OFF. SER 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THIS LABEL... 
Schollerized 


‘ WASHABLE WOOL . 
AFE To Typ e sare 10 &” 


MEANS— 
WATAQTIA DET 





THE SCHOLLER WOOL-SHRINKAGE CONTROL PROCESS* 


removes the primary causative factor of wool shrinkage 
- matting and felting. Wool products bearing the 
"Schollerized” label retain their inherent resiliency, elas- 


ticity, “hand” or feel... stay to knitted or woven size 


’ . . ALL ACTUAL 
for the life of the fabric. % Ss & PHOTOGRAPHS 


UNRETOUCHED 


TWO WOOLEN 


THE SCHOLLER WOOL-SHRINKAGE CONTROL PROCESS* SOCKS 


—same original size 


is extremely flexible in its application. Wool may be read- — one Schollerized, one  eaat 

untreated... both 
. . . e received 30 washings. Same time... same temperature. . . 
ily Schollerized in the raw stock, tops, skeins, packages same bath water... same agitation. Results ? 40% shrinkage 


on untreated sock... intense matting. And the Schollerized 


sock ? Identical to its original size . . . no motting. 


or fabric. . 





Patent pending 


SOHDLLER BROTHERS, ING. 


Manufacturers of Scouring, Dyeing and Finishing Materials 


COLLINS at WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
IN CANADA: SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


The facinating story on the Scholler wool-shrink- 
age control process—and its adaptability to your 
product—is yours for the asking. Write today. 


SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
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PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


ULTRAWET K’s 


Is your detergent efficient in all kinds of water? 


e If not, it will pay to investigate e Ultrawet SK is one of the new K 
Atlantic’s new Ultrawet SK. The effi- series of alkyl aryl surface-active 
ciency of this improved detergent ac- agents. This family is the latest de- 
tually increases as water becomes velopment of an organization that 
harder. As shown below, Ultrawet SK has been producing superior deter- 
is even more effective in water with gents and wetting agents for over 10 
a hardness of 300 ppm than in years. Ultrawet K’s are backed by 
distilled water. It eliminates the Atlantic’s great research facilities. 
trouble and expense of water They are now available in quantity in 
softening. the following types: 


Physical form Wt. % Active Sulfonate —min. 
Ultrawet K (flakes) . . . ‘ew « eo 
Ultrawet 30K (liquid) . > « aa 
Ultrawet SK (beads) . . e « 35 


LAUNDERED SWATCHES 


vith 
Bae 


ULTRAWET SK 
DISTILLED WATER 


ULTRAWET SK 
lOOppm WATER 7 

ULTRAWET SK 7 
300 ppm WATER ‘ ; 3 


0.05 0.1 0.2 0.3 
DETERGENT CONCENTRATION (WT.%) 


Picture shows wool detergency of Ultrawet SK. tions consist of stated concentrations of deterge:c 
Wool swatches impregnated wita a synthetic soil are and water of type indicated. Tests are conducted 
washed in a standard launderometer. The wash solu- for 20 minutes at 105° F., and followed by 2 rinses. 


For samples, further information and quotations, contact 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Hospital Trust Building, Providence 1, R. I. 

1112 South Boulevard, P. O. Box 3066, Charlotte 3, N. C. 
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BIXAMINE 


BLUE 
9 BX CONC. 


is of principal interest from the shade standpoint 
producing as it does clear greenish blue shades. 


Its excellent solubility and level dyeing properties are such 
as to allow of its use for the dyeing of cotton 

in all types of machines and in the different stages 

of its manufacture. Its slight affinity for animal fibres 
allows of its use in speck dye combinations and 

for the production of two-tone effects on union material 
composed of vegetable and animal fibres. 


BICK « CO. inc. 


Rt ALYEN«- PENNSYLIN ANIA 











IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 








hawnasols 
Bright Qed 
2 abit 


INDIGOSOL Pink IR EXT, and 
INDIGOSOL Scarlet HB 


are two products in this soluble vat 
color group which are unexcelled for 
the production of pink shades of good 
fastness. They are unequalled, in the 
fast color group, for ease of applica- 
tion, clearness of tone and the solidity ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
of color in any depth. They can be PRR a ne Tae ee and 
printed, padded, or dyed on any textile PHARMASOL Red GNN 

fibre. are the outstanding members of the 


All INDIGOSOLS are readily sol group of azoic colors producing full and 
—s é Fe a wiiibiaia rene 
uble, easily developed and economical bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent 
fastness at a low cost. 
PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily ap- 


PHARMASOL Scarlet RR Conc. 
PHARMASOL Scarlet SNN 
PHARMASOL Red GNBS 


to use. 





plied with a maximum of efficiency. As 
they do not decompose they overcome 
the problem of troublesome dissolving. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., 


451-453 Washington Street, New York City 





INC. 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES oF =*CLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA 2S Se PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. eee eae PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. . PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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_... with Giant Blenders © 





These powerful “big boys” were built to comply with our specifications for rigid control, to 
give you a superior product. They make possible more uniformity in standardization | 


of the dye as manufactured. 





As a result, we can standardize each shipment of 
ALTCO dyestuffs and you can depend upon 
uniform results, thanks to our more modern 


methods of PRECISION Dye-Making. 
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Report on ISO Conference and Colour Index Meeting 


Chairman, General Research Committee 


J. ROBERT BONNAR 


Chairman, Executive Committee on Research 


I WAS both pleased and honored to be 
the AATCC representative on the United 
States Delegation to the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization (ISO) Tech- 
nical Committee 38 on Textiles, held in 
Buxton, England, from June 7 through 
June 12, 1948. 

In addition, on instructions from the 
Steering Committee of the Colour Index 
Committee, arrangements were made for 
a meeting between the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists Colour Index Editorial Pa- 
nel, William D. Appel and myself, in or- 
der to discuss and bring to a satisfactory 
conclusion if possible several points where- 
in there were misunderstandings and dif- 
ferences of opinion between the Society 
and the Association. 


ISO 


The United States Delegation to the 
ISO was composed of the following: 


D. E. Douty, Chairman of Board, United 
States Testing Company, designated by 
American Council of Commercial Lab- 
oratories, National Federation of Textiles 
Inc. and New York Board of Trade 
(unanimously elected chairman of the 
Delegation); 

William D. Appel, Chief, Textiles Sec- 
tion, National Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce; designated by 
the National Bureau of Standards; 

H. J. Ball, Head of Textile Engineering 
Department, Lowell Textile Institute; 
designated by the American Society for 
Testing Materials; ° 

J. Robert Bonnar, Technical Director, 
General Dyestuff Corp.; designated by 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists; 


Frederic Bonnet, American Viscose Cor- 
Poration; designated by American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Technologists, New 
York Board of Trade, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association; 

George S. Buck, National Cotton Coun- 


cil, designated by the National Cotton 
Council; 


July 26. 1942 


Carl M. Conrad, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; designated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry; 


J. B. Goldberg, Director of Research, 
J. P. Stevens & Co.; designated by Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Technologists, 
Inc., National Federation of Textiles, Inc., 
Textile Research Institute; 

Vice Admiral G. F. Hussey, Jr. USN 
(Ret.), Secretary, American Standards As- 
sociation; designated by the American 
Standards Association. 

Present at the meeting were delegates 
from thirteen countries as follows: 


Australia, 1 
Belgium, 1 
Czechoslovakia, 4 
Finland, 3 
France, 5 

India, 5 
Netherlands, 5 
New Zealand, 2 
Sweden, 1 
Switzerland, 1 
United States, 14 
USSR, 2 

United Kingdom, 49 


There is no question in my mind that 
the Council made the correct decision in 
accepting the American Standards Asso- 
ciation’s invitation to have an AATCC 
representative on the Delegation. 


The majority of the meetings were on 
phases of the textile industry other than 
textile test methods directly of interest to 
the AATCC. This fact, however, did not 
interfere with the objectives of the AAT 
CC. Firstly, the discussions concerning 
color fastness and textile test methods 
were of interest to the AATCC. Secondly, 
the AATCC should certainly be interested 
in the broad movement itself from the 
textile test methods standpoint to the ex- 
tent of having a representative on the 
Delegation, and thirdly, it afforded a fine 
opportunity for contacts with countries, 
associations, and individuals concerning 
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the AATCC’s objects, functions, and prog- 
ress from a scientific standpoint. 

The actual meetings throughout the 
week were, for the most part, set up to 
cover definition of the term “rayon”, uni- 
versal yarn counts, test for rayon yarns, 
rayon staple and rayon fabrics covering 
tensile strength, twist, dry weight, tensile 
testing of fabrics, conditioning of test 
specimens, etc., which, as mentioned above, 
are not directly of interest with respect 
to functions of AATCC. They are, how- 
ever, of general interest to the textile in- 
dustry, and the AATCC should have its 
part in endeavoring to mold programs 
for international standards to the extent 
of the backing of the American textile in- 
dustry. 

It was a little unfortunate that the 
Agenda as set up did not have enough cov- 
erage of color fastness and the like which 
was of more direct interest to AATCC. 
This had been taken up several months 
before” at preliminary discussions of the 
United States Delegation, and it was the 
Delegation’s understanding that the orig- 
inal draft of the Agenda as submitted by 
the General ISO Secretariat would be 
changed in the actual Agenda to take care 
of this. This phase, however, was brought 
out on the program for future work as 
will be noted below under 3G and 3H. 
Time did not permit any formal, detailed 
discussion concerning an individual asso- 
ciation’s method on a particular test, this 
being left to the sub-committees. There 
was, however, some informal discussion 
as to how to best begin the work ahead. 
The cooperation of all delegates present 
was exceedingly good and a fine spirit 
prevailed throughout the entire meeting. 

Although the United States Delegation 
was desirous to a certain extent of obtain- 
ing the Secretariat for the Technical Com- 
mittee 38 on Textiles, it was finally de- 
cided after a meeting between a large por- 
tion of the United Kingdom Delegation 
and the entire United States Delegation 
that the Secretariat should rest with the 
British. 
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Much headway was made in spite of 
the different languages and different meth- 
ods of test adopted and in use by indi- 
vidual countries. The program for future 
work adopted on the final day was as 
follows: 


1. Scope. To ensure a common under- 
standing among producers, manufac- 
turers, converters, distributors, and 
consumers, this committee is con- 
cerned with the coordination and 
unification of national standards for 
all kinds of fabricated textiles and 
for the fibres, yarns, threads and 
cords entering therein including: 
a. Textile agents or auxiliaries and 
chemical products required in proc- 
essing for testing and not otherwise 
covered by existing or future ISO 
technical committees. 

b. Methods of test for each of the 

above. 

c. Terms and Definitions. 

2. Adoption of the international agree- 
ment on “S” and “Z” twist which 
formed the subject of ISA Bulletin 
No. 28 was endorsed by the commit- 
tee to be submitted to the ISO Coun- 
cil for publication as the ISO Rec- 
ommendation on “S” and “Z” Twist. 

3. To avoid an exceedingly long com- 
prehensive listing of the subjects 
coming within the scope, the com- 
mittee agreed that a selection of 
subjects should be made for initial 
consideration and for the purpose 
of gaining experience in the devel- 
opment of the program of the com- 
mittee from the following list: 

a. Cloth strength testing. 

b. Humidity and temperature, and 
conditioning. 

c. Sampling and statistical methods 
of analysis. 

d. Analysis of fibre mixtures. 

e. Commercial weights and moisture 
regains. 

f. Definitions and nomenclature. 

g. Color fastness tests, with particu- 
lar reference to light, washing, 
and perspiration. 

h. Shrinkage of fabrics in washing. 

i. Restriction of cloth widths. 

j. Systematic 
of yarn counts. 

k. Cordages, ropes, etc. 

1. Methods of testing all types of 
yarn. 

m. Methods of fiber testing with 
special reference to man-made 
fibers. 

n. Determination of cloth width, 
length, weight and structure. 

Note: In considering methods of test, 

consideration should also be given to the 
performance requirements for the testing 
machines required. 

Of the foregoing subjects, items a, b, 


restriction of variety 
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c, d, e, f, and n, are to be dealt with by 
the secretariat of Technical Committee 38. 
The remaining subjects are to be dealt 


with by sub-committees with sub-commit- 
tee secretariats and participating commit- 
tees as follows: 





Reference 





ISO/TC/38/SC/1 


ISO/TC/38/SC/2 


ISO/TC/38/SC/3 


ISO/TC/38/SC/4 
yarn counts 


ISO/TC/38/SC/5 
cial methods 


ISO/TC/38/SC/6 
man-made fibers 





* Provisional Sub-Committee Secretariat 


Subject 


Color fastness tests, with particular refer- 
ence to light, washing and perspiration 


Shrinkage of fabrics in washing 


Systematic reduction of cloth widths 


Systematic restriction of the number of 


Yarn testing—general methods and spe- 


Fiber testing, with special reference to 


Country 





Czechoslovakia 
France 

India 
Netherlands 
Sweden 

U.K.* 

U.S.A.* 
U.S.S.R. 


France 
India 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
U.K. 

USA. * 
U.S.S.R. 


Czechoslovakia* 
(Prague) 

France 

India 

Netherlands 

U.K. 

U.S.S.R.* 


Czechoslovakia 
France 

India 
Netherlands* 
U.K. 

U.S.S.R. 


Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
France 

India 

U.K. 

U.S.A.* 
U.S.S.R. 


Belgium 
France* 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
U.K. 

USA. 
U.S.S.R. 
India 





The sub-committee secretariats were au- 
thorized to commence their work of col- 
lecting information without awaiting the 
ISO Council directive on procedure for 
the work of technical secretariats. 

The AATCC will be very predominant 
in the work for the United States Dele- 
gation covering the sub-committee on 
color fastness tests, with particular re- 
spect to light, washing, and perspiration, 
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and the sub-committee on shrinkage of 
fabrics in washing. 

I would like to have as part of this re- 
port a word of appreciation to the ASA 
representative and the chairman of the 
United States Delegation for the friendly 
yet executive attitude exhibited by them 
in the handling of the United States Dele- 
gation and its work. 

(Concluded on Page P493) 
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Some Factors in the 
Dyeing of Fur Felt Hats” 


HE dyeing of fur felt hats differs 

from wool dyeing in several important 
ways. As a result of prior chemical treat- 
ment of the fur with solutions of acids 
and oxidizing agents, during the carrot- 
ing operation, the fur retains a consider- 
able quantity of acid at the time it enters 
the dyebath. In wool dyeing the wool 
generally is in a slightly alkaline condi- 
tion at the start of the dyeing. Further- 
more the severe treatment that the fur has 
received, during the carroting, undoubt- 
edly makes it susceptible to chemical dam- 
age during subsequent processing. It takes 
about two times as much dye to produce 
the same shade on fur as on wool. In the 
case of acid colors, unless an excess of 
acid is left in the fur felt hat bodies after 
dyeing, the fastness to bleeding in water 
is poor. This, of course, is not true in wool 
dyeing. Treatment with alkali, in order 
to neutralize the acid in the fur felt hat 
bodies prior to dyeing, is not practical 
because of adverse effect on the quality 
of the felt. Fur felt dyeings must be fast 
to subsequent treatments in acid solu- 
tions, but fastness of acid colors to subse- 
quent treatment in alkali is not achieved. 
Prolonged boiling during the dyeing op- 
eration adversely effects the quality of 
fur felt. Some of the benefits of the work 
done on the felting machines prior to dye- 
ing, in order to produce a tight felt, are 
lost during the dyeing operation. Because 
of this the dyeing of fur felt hat bodies 
is regarded, by some hat manufacturers, 
as a necessary evil. Such factors as the 
stage at which the fur felt hat body is 
dyed, the type of dyeing machine used, 
and the possible specific effect of particu- 
lar dyes on fiber damage, all become mat- 
ters of great importance to the fur felt 
hat manufacturer. 

The fur or felt may be dyed either as 
taw stock, during the felting operation, 
or at any stage after the hat body has 
been felted enough to hold together dur- 
ing the dyeing. This, of course, includes 
hats that have been felted to final size. 
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Summary 


The dyeing of fur felt hats is compared 
with wool dyeing and the differences 
discussed. The types of dyeing machines 
that are used in the trade for the dyeing 
of fur felt hats are described as well as 
the method used in dyeing with each 
machine. Some experimental evidence is 
presented in support of the theory that 
certain dyestuffs have specific properties 
in promoting damage to fur felt during 
the dyeing operation. A description is 
given of an experimental dyeing machine 
that is suitable for dyeing fur felt, under 
carefully controlled conditions, at the 
same felt-liquor ratio used in the factory 
operation. Some pH dyestuff exhaustion 
curves are given for representative dye- 
stuffs on fur felt and wool. A method of 
sampling hats for physical tests is de- 
scribed and the merit of the flexing test 
as a means of comparing the results of 
various dyeing methods is discussed. An 
example is given of an instance where the 
application of physical tests resulted in 
the solution of a manufacturing problem. 
Evidence is given that the prevention of 
damage during the dyeing operation is a 
most important problem in the dyeing 
of fur felt hats. 


An example of a typical procedure is to 
have the hats formed on a 28” by 30” 
cone, felted to 14” by 19”, at which size 
they are dyed, and then felted to a final 
size of 1014” by 151%”. These measure- 
ments are taken by placing the felt hat 
body flat on a table and measuring the 
distance from the tip to the brim which, 
in the example given at forming, is 28 
inches. The second measurement is taken 
at the brim from one edge of the hat 
body to the other, perpendicular to the 
direction of the first measurement, and at 
forming is 30 inches. The shape of the 
hat body, at the time of taking the meas- 
urements, is best represented as a sector 
of a circle. This assumption is not quite 
true due to the fact that the tip of the 
hat body is rounded, not pointed. How- 
ever the error introduced by this assump- 
tion is not significant. In the example 
given above, the surface area (both sides) 
at forming is 1762 square inches, at dye- 
ing 584 square inches, and at final size 
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354 square inches. In other words the 
surface area at dyeing was about one- 
third of the forming size and at final 
size about one-fifth of the forming size. 


DYEING METHODS IN COMMER- 
CIAL USE.—Raw stock dyeing, at least 
in this country, is little used in the dyeing 
of fur for fur felt hats except for special 
purposes. It is restricted to the dyeing of 
fur for blends (two tone effects) and for 
fur that is to be used for very stiff 
brimmed hats subsequently to be stiffened 
with alcohol dissolved shellac. In the sec- 
ond case the excess shellac is removed 
from the surface of the brim by clearing 
with a solution of mild alkali. Conse- 
quently the dyes used must be fast to 
this alkaline treatment. The fur is dyed 
in a circulating liquor machine. In one 
type of machine the fur is placed in uni- 
form layers between perforated stainless 
steel plates and the dye liquor circulated 
by means of a pump. The fur liquor 
ratio in this machine is 1 to 55. Chrome 
dyes are generally used for this type of 
dyeing, usually with the top chrome meth- 
od. The dyeing of loose fur is also done 
in the Obermaier-Stienen Model Dohup 
dyeing machine. In this case the raw stock 
is packed in bags and placed in the ma- 
chine. The holding down covers prevent 
the fur from being disturbed during the 
time that the dye liquors are circulated 
through the material. The fur liquor ra- 
tio in this case is reported to be about 
1 to 30. This machine will be described 
in more detail later. The chief advantage 
of raw stock dyeing with chrome colors 
is that fastness to subsequent treatment 
with solutions of mild alkali is achieved. 
Good fastness to light and acid milling is 
also obtained. Care must be taken to pre- 
vent felting during the dyeing and han- 
dling operations. This method requires 
extra manufacturing operations, and a 
better grade of fur mixture must be used 
than when dyeing the hat body. 

Several types of machine are in com- 
mon use for dyeing fur felt hat bodies 
in the partly felted or completely felted 
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Rotary Cylinder 
Dyeing Machine 











( __— 


TABLE I. 
Rotary Dyeing Machine 
Felt to Liquor Ratio = 1 to 22. Dyestuff = 5%. Sodium Sulfate = 10% 
Wetting Agent = 4%. Acetic Acid (56%) = 4.0%. 
Sulfuric Acid = 4%. Dyeing Time = 2% hours. 


5 minutes after the addition of the dye 


5 minutes after the second addition of acid 
5 minutes after the third addition of acid 
5 minutes after the fourth addition of acid 


5 minutes after the addition of sulfuric acid..... 
eae RE LTE ee pe ee ae 


Just before the first addition of acid............. 


pH of liquor 


is BE aw wale As Re a we eee ee Re 5.86 
Ser TT ee ee ee 3.67 
Pee TCT OP TE CTCL TET OT TOC TTT eT 3.69 
RE re 3.59 
OTT Cre errr T eT Trey TTT eT ee 3.57 
00: 0,60:6000.06.0 00006005006 0005650.000008 3.32 
ee ee Peer ere re 3.39 





(fully planked) stage. In the rotary cylin- 
der dyeing machine (Figure 1) penetra- 
tion of the felt is caused by a filtering 
action which occurs as the hat bodies are 
alternately dipped and raised from the 
dye liquor. The felt has to be tight enough 
so that it will not fall apart during dye- 
ing, and loose enough for dyes to pene- 
trate readily. The hat bodies are packed 
in the compartments of the rotary cylin- 
der. A common procedure is to dye the 
hat bodies when they are about 3 by 4 
inches from final size, or when the reduc- 
tion in size (caused by felting) has been 
about 80 to 85 percent completed. The 
details of the dyeing procedure are given 
in Table 1. 

The sodium sulfate and wetting agent 
are added to the liquor at 120° to 130° F. 
The dissolved dyestuff is added to the 
machine and the machine started. Fif- 
teen minutes later the steam is turned 
on and the liquor heated to boiling in 30 
minutes. After 15 minutes of boiling the 
first portion of acid is added. Subsequent 
portions are added at 15 minute inter- 
vals. Boiling is continued for 30 minutes 
after the sulfuric acid is added. The liquor 
is dropped and the hat bodies are washed 
in water. 

It can be seen from Table I that, as a 
result of the acid present in the hat bod- 
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ies, the pH of the dyebath dropped to 
3.67 before the addition of any acid to 
the liquor. When using the rotary cylin- 
der dyeing machine it is easy to keep 
small lots separate, and it is also easy to 
turn the hat bodies inside out during the 
dyeing in cases where the color is darker 
on one side than on the other (two sided). 
No special shaping or preparation of the 
hat bodies is necessary prior to dyeing 
except that they should be crozed (folded 
off of the crease marks). Since the hats 
are free to tumble around in the boiling 








Figure 3 
Principle of Operation of Dohup Machine 


liquor there is a loosening of the felt 
and distortion of shape during dyeing. It 
is difficult to obtain good penetration of 
heavy, tightly felted hats in this machine. 

There are two types of circulating liquor 
fur felt hat dyeing machines in common 
use in this country. These are the Ober- 
maier-Stienen Model Dohup Hat Body 
Dyeing Machine and the Mezzera Machine. 
In both of these machines the hat bodies 
remain under the liquor for the entire 
duration of the dyeing. The Dohup ma- 
chine, which is shown in Figure 2, is 
satisfactory for dyeing certain hat bodies 
that have been felted to final size (in the 
fully planked form). The principle of op- 
eration of this machine is illustrated in 
the diagram in Figure 3. The liquor is 
moved by a propellor connected to a 
motor with automatic electric reversing 
device which reverses the flow of the 
liquor every 3 minutes and 24 seconds, 
allowing a 20 second pause. In the re- 
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Figure 2 
Obermaier-Stienen Model Dohup Hat Body Dyeing Machine 
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Figure 4 
Diagram of Mezzera Dyeing Machine 


versing of the flow of liquor, the hat 
bodies tumble by aid of a plate in the 
center of the perforated plate. The felt- 
liquor ratio in this machine is about 1 to 
28. 

The Mezzera Dyeing Machine, a dia- 
gram of which is shown in Figure 4, con- 
sists of a cylindrical vat separated from 
the conical bottom portion by a _per- 
forated false bottom (1). A vertical pro- 
pellor delivers the dye liquor to a rotat- 
ing trough situated just below the false 
bottom. In this way the dye liquor is pro- 
pelled through successive segments of the 
circular false bottom. This causes a swirl- 
ing motion in the liquor and keeps the 
hoods in constant motion. Circulation is 
also assisted by motion of the liquor being 
sucked downward by the propellor. It is 
claimed that penetration of the hat bodies 
takes place during the period of suction, 
and that the efficiency of this machine 
is greatly increased because, at any one 
time, the area of the false bottom where 
suction occurs is atout eight times as 
great as that through which dye liquor 
is being propelled upward. The propel- 
lor rotates only in one .direction. The 
dissolved dyestuff is added to the auto- 
matic feeding tank, from which it flows 
slowly to the bottom of the machine. The 
felt-liquor ratio is about 1 to 32. The 
procedure used for dyeing in the circulat- 
ing liquor type of machine is very simi- 
lar to the one discussed in detail for the 
rotary cylinder machine. In the Mezzera 
machine the felt-liquor ratio can be main- 
tained in dyeing ‘practically any sized lot. 
Uniform temperature can be maintained, 
as the felt is under the liquor at all times. 
Especially good results are obtained when 
dyeing light shades. It is difficult to keep 
small lots of hats separate when using 
this machine. Since the hat bodies are 
free to tumble around in the boiling 
liquor there is a loosening of the felt 
during dyeing. In spite of the claim that 
fully planked bodies can be dyed, it is 
difficult to obtain good penetration of 
heavy weight hats in this machine. 
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Figure 5 
Pressure Dyeing Machine 


In the Pressure Dyeing Machine, which 
is shown in Figure 5, the hat bodies are 
stacked and fitted carefully on the per- 
forated copper cone. Three to six dozen 
hat bodies may be dyed on one cone. The 
felt-liquor ratio is 1 to 30. The stack of 
hat bodies is fastened securely by means 
of a cotton bag and cord. The cone is 
then inverted and lowered into the dyeing 
chamber, which already contains the dis- 
solved dyestuff. The materials used, the 
dyeing procedure and the additions are 
similar to those described in detail for 
the rotary cylinder machine. The ma- 
chine is operated at the boil for about 
114 hours at pressure of 20 to 22 pounds 
per square inch. The dye liquor is heated 
by means of closed stainless steel coils 
located near the bottom of the chamber. 
The dye liquor is circulated through the 
stacked hat bodies by a pressure pump 
located at the base of the machine. After 
passing through the hat bodies the liquor 
overflows into the large pipe connected 
near the top of the machine. The liquor 
returns through this pipe to the pump, 
where it is recirculated. The small pipe 
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that can be seen on the side of the ma- 
chine is used in dyeing small discs of 
felt for the purpose of observing the 
progress of dyeing. Excellent penetration 
is obtained with this machine permitting 
hats that have been felted to final size 
(fully planked) to be dyed. Since the hats 
are held firmly in place during the dye- 
ing the shapes are not distorted. Excel- 
lent coloring is obtained if the condi- 
tions are right. But this is a low produc- 
tion machine, and a great deal of care 
and effort are required in fitting the hat 
bodies evenly on the cone. 

Dyeing during the felting operation is 
done on the old style slow speed multi- 
roller machine. A picture of a double 
unit multiroller machine is shown in Fig- 
ure 6. The rollers are made of hard rub- 
ber and, in addition to their rotation, have 
a slight jigger motion. A diagram illus- 
trating the principle of the multiroller is 
given in Figure 7. Dye liquor sprays 
down over the hat bodies as they pass 
through the machine between the two rows 
of rollers. Penetration of dye liquor is 
obtained by the squeezing action. The hat 
bodies are not submerged in the dye 
liquor at any time. Each dyeing unit con- 
sists of two double machines in tandem. 
The machines are connected by means of 
insulated pipes to a tank containing the 
dye solution. The tank is equipped with 
steam coils. The dye liquor after con- 
tacting the hats is returned to the tank, 


where it is reheated and recirculated. 





Figure 6 
Double Unit Multiroller Machine 
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Figure 7 
Diagram of the Multiroller Machine 


Even with all of the pipes and tanks in- 
sulated as well as possible, the tempera- 
ture of the dye liquor, at the time that 
it contacts the hat bodies, is never higher 
than 196° F. (never boiling). A diagram 
of the top view of this tandem set up is 
shown in Figure 8. Prior to dyeing the 
hat bodies have to be felted so small that 
they will not be damaged by the pres- 
sure of the rollers. A suitable size for 
dyeing is about 7 by 6 inches from final 
size, or after the reduction in size (from 
cone size) has been about 65 to 70% 
completed. 

The hats are processed in lots of 16 
dozen. It requires the labor of 2 men 
for 3 to 4 hours to dye and felt the final 
size one lot of hats. One operator takes 
a stack of 8 dozen hats and feeds them 
into the machine at position T. The other 
operator does the same at position T-2. 
The hat bodies pass between the rollers 
of the double multiroller machines rep- 
resented by S-1 and S-2, then through 
the patented automatic crozing and stack- 
ing mechanism at C-l1 and C-2, which 
causes the hats to be stacked in two sets 
of 4 dozen each on the conveyor belt. 
After the entire lot has passed through 
the machine, the hats are delivered to 
the feeding end of each machine by the 
conveyors shown at No. 52 and No. 53 
in the diagram. The process is then re- 
peated until the hats have been felted to 
final size. This usually requires about 48 
to 56 passes through the machine. As 
shown in the diagram, the hat bodies are 
fed into the machine two rows at a time. 
with each hat lapped over the adjacent 
one. A definite schedule of feeding the 
hat bodies into the machine is followed. 
In addition to the tip passes shown in the 
diagram, side passes (in which the side of 
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Figure 8 
Diagram of Top View of Tandem Set Up 


the hat body enters the machine first) are 
used. It is also necessary that the hat 
bodies be turned over after each passage 
through the machine. Care must be taken 
the hat bodies inside out at 
definite intervals, and to croze them (fold 
them off of the crease) and shape them 


to turn 


ly hand when necessary. Dyeing is started 
ped 


with the liquor containing the dyestuff, 


Glauber’s salt, and wetting agent at 130 
to 140 
same as those previously discussed, except 


F. The materials used are the 


that about 20% more dyestuff is required, 
and more acetic and sulfuric acid than 
when dyeing in the rotary machine. The 
acetic acid is added to the dye liquor 
gradually, starting after about 114 hours; 
the sulfuric acid after about 2 hours. Dye- 
ing is completed in about 3 hours. 
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In multiroller dyeing the tightness of 
the felt is not impaired, due to the fact 
that the hat bodies are never allowed to 
move about in the boiling liquor. Since 
felting and dyeing are combined in one 
operation the labor cost is not excessive. 
Less weight is lost during the dyeing 
operation than with other methods of 
dyeing. However it is necessary to dye 
full sized lots when using this method. 
Extreme care must be exercised in the 
handling of the hat bodies, and careful 
attention must be paid to details. A large 
investment in machinery is required, and 
the number of colors in the line must be 
restricted because of difficulties in clean- 
ing the machines. 


SPECIFIC EFFECT OF DYES ON 
FIBER DAMAGE.—The idea exists among 
certain practical hat manufacturing men, 
whose opinions I respect, that the qual- 
ity of hats dyed certain colors is inevit- 
ably better than the quality of hats proc- 
essed from the same fur in the same way 
but dyed other colors. Goodall, in his 
study of the effect of temperature in wool 
dyeing (2), showed that dyes may have 
a specific effect in promoting fiber dam- 
age when applied at high concentration. 
Since much higher percentages of dyes are 
used in dyeing fur felt than for wool, 
and since the fur has received a strong 
chemical treatment prior to dyeing, it 
was thought likely that this specific ef- 
fect of dyes in promoting fiber damage 
might be a possible explanation for dif- 
ferences in the qualiity of hats colored 
with various dyestuffs. 

For this investigation carroted blown 
English Entire fur was used. Felt discs 55 
millimeters in diameter and weighing ap- 
proximately 1 gram each were prepared 
on a laboratory felting machine. After 
drying and conditioning for 24 hours un- 
der standard conditions (70° F. and 65% 
relative humidity) each disc was weighed. 
Four samples were dyed in each test, in 
a laboratory dyeing machine that oper- 
ates on the principle of the rotary dye- 
ing machine. The samples are held in 
stainless steel containers supported on 
rocker arms. The samples dip in and out 
of the dye liquor at the rate of five com- 
plete cycles per minute. Heat is applied 
uniformly to all twelve sample cups by 
means of a glycerine bath. The felt-liquor 
ratio was | to 125. Each bath was made 
up with 10% dyestuff, 15% sodium sul- 
fate and 8% acetic acid (56%). The bath 
was heated to boiling in 15 minutes, 
bciled 1 hour and the liquor dropped. 
The samples were washed, dried, condi- 
tioned for 24 hours and weighed. The 
combined 


spent dye liquor and wash 


water was diluted to the original volume. 
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Dyestuff 


Blank ...--. 
Wool Orange 
Light Yellow 
Wool Yellow 
Fast Orange 
Green < ... 
Alizarine Sap 
Light Blue 4 
Direct Blue 
Alizarine Bh 
Brilliant B2u 
Supramine F 
Alizarine Ru 
Fast Crimse1 
Fast Crimson 
Fast Light I 
Supra Fast 
Fast Fuchsir 
Black NBR 
Black GRF 
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ss of The initial and final pH values were de- 
fact TABLE II termined with a glass electrode. Initial 
d to Dyeings with 10% Commercial Dyes and final concentrations of dyes were de- 
since termined with a spectrophotometer and 
pH pH % Increase % ; 
one iicacuil Cl Initial Final in weight Exhaustion the percentage dyestuff exhaustion was cal- 
Sive. Blank pen? —- 3.15 3.90 ae i ‘culated. Blank samples were run at the 
eing Wool Orange 2G.. 27 3.30 4.10 0.98 48% same time in a bath containing every- 
Light Yellow GX . : 639 3.15 3.80 1.95 52 : 
s of Wool Yellow X Conc. 640 3.05 3.85 2.03 62 thing but the dyestuff. The results are 
dye = se shaeielstateae 737 a aaa ai - tabulated in Table II. Figures in the in- 
hod. Alizarine Sapphire SE.. 1053 3.25 4.00 3.32 63.6. crease in weight column were obtained 
Light Blue 4GL..... Hees 3.15 3.90 2.79 73.3 pig cated ji 
the Direct Blue AGG ............ Pr-10 3.10 3.90 3.53 87.9 as an average of three samples. It is ap- 
reful Brilliant ss. wees cee sais er ee a. 2 parent that there is a considerable varia- 
arge Supramine Pure Blue BL-CF 3.22 3.93 0.35 76.7 tion in the weighting effect, on fur felt, 
and og Bay eeeennpeliogs © 333 418 0.75 $0.7 of the dyes tested. This variation is from 
rhe | Fat Came Begg ER BE. toss of 0.399% to an increase in weighs 
lean- Supra Fast Red NB. 3.33 4.17 0.23 69.7 of 3.64%. Since all of the samples except 
Fin Fachame eB coos 380 dag TH SEE the blank were deeply colored, it seems 
Black GRF ...... eer ee 3.00 3.90 0.71 60.2 likely that the results may be due to 
ON varying losses of fiber substance during 
long 
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lower affinity for dyestuff than wool felt. 
In order to investigate dyestuff exhaus- 
tion under conditions comparable with 80 
those used in plant practice, it was neces- 





TABLE III 


Dyeings with 10 percent of Ash Free Dyes 











pH pH % Increase %, “ 
Dyestuff of, CA. Initial Final in weight Exhaustion Safty to develop a laboratory machine 
Bleak ccccccocss. ~ aie 3.20 "2.75 1.38, ~—_—s capable of producing penetration of the 
Sekine 82 oo Ba He po cae . felt, under carefully controlled conditions, 
Light Blue 4GL ...... 30.8 3.25 2.80 4.39 64.8 using a felt liquor ratio of about 1 to 30. 
—- hoe 3.45 2185 3.3 472 A picture of this machine is shown in 6 
Fast Orange PO .... 15.1 2.80 2.40 4.61 81.0 Figure 10. Rectangular samples measur- 2 
Green CG Extra .... 24.5 1078 3.25 2.80 8.58 56.0 ‘ : sie Z 
fee 24.9 672 3.00 2.60 —6.53 21.4 ing 2 by 3 inches, and weighing approxi- pd 
mately 2 grams each, are cut from large A 
strips of white fur felt made from the 2 
the dyeing operation. It is obvious that represent the extremes of those tested are same fur mixture. One sample is placed Kz 
the percentage of impurities present in not used for the dyeing of fur felt hats it in each of the circular baskets around the w 
the dye will materially effect these results. can be seen by an examination of Tables rod. It is held in place by the metal clip 4o 
In order to exaggerate the effect of II and III that a considerable variation mounted part way up each shaft. The rods 
dyestuff in promoting fiber damage, and in the weighting effect of dyes commonly are driven by means of a flexible shaft 
to eliminate the effect of varying amounts used for dyeing fur felt hats does exist. and plastic gears at . speed of 54 R.P.M. 
of inorganic material in the dyestuff, the While the results of these preliminary ex- The some con be raised reader qui 
work was repeated using an amount of periments are not conclusive they indi- base of the machine pulled forward to 
dye equivalent to 10 percent of the ash ‘# VEry definitely that certain dyes do the pcre ane gp ™ me 20 
free dye, and adding 4% of sulfuric acid have a specific ommend in promoting fiber raged oe i Sat we apenge Se 
to each dye solution fifteen minutes after damage and that this specific effect of 12 eight inch test tubes, — be pushed 
the solution had reached the boiling dyes or combinations of dyes may be a ane, and ee sums iomnend wgrdagr sd 
point. The other conditions remained the possible reason for quality differences tubes si se —— oe ducing 
same as in the previous experiment. The '” hats that have been dyed different Operation. The base iS a thermostatically 
results are shown in Table III. colors. rege ad or ge Pango nine .- 
wi stirrer to assure uni- 
Green CG Extra was included in this PH EXHAUSTION RATE CURVES seine “a pond throughout the 
series because Speakman (3) had found ON FUR FELT AND WOOL.—It has twelve tubes. 
its effect, at high concentration, on the been stated (4) that it requires about Bech felt swatch wes wolahed accuses = 


strength and resistance to wear of wool, 
to be different from that of the other 
dyes he tested. The effect of Blue VSS 
was discovered as the result of testing 
a series of dyes in the hope of finding 
some relationship between dyestuff struc- 
ture and its action on fur felt. Since the 
samples dyed with Blue VSS and Green 
CG Extra were all deeply colored, it 
seems to me that the most logical expla- 
nation for the difference in behavior of 
these two dyes on fur felt is that Blue 
VSS promotes fiber damage under the 
conditions of the test, while Green CG 
acts to prevent fiber damage. Evidence 
in support of this theory can be seen in 
the microphotographs of the dyed fur 
fibers shown in Figure 9. The two top 
microphotographs were made at two dif- 
ferent magnifications (100 X and 200 X) 
from samples dyed with Green CG Extra, 
in the above experiment, and the two 
bottom ones from the samples dyed with 
Blue VSS. There is much more regularity 
of structure in the case of the fibers dyed 
with Green CG than for those dyed with 
Blue VSS. The loss in weight of 6.53% 
caused by Blue VSS, during the dyeing 
Operation, is even more significant when 
it is observed that the blank samples that 
were treated under the same conditions, 
except with no dyestuff present, gained 
1.38% in weight. Although Blue VSS 


and Green CG which are the two dyes that 
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twice as much color to produce a shade 


on fur as it does to produce the same 
shade on wool. Redston (5) claimed that 
was due to the fact that fur felt had a 





Figure 10 

Laboratory Machine for Producing Penetration 
of Felt 
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ly and the volume of the solution used was 
exactly 30 times the weight of the swatch. 
One percent of dyestuff and 10% sodium 
sulfate, based on the weight of the sam- 
ple, were used in each tube. The amount 
of acetic acid and sulfuric acid was ad- 
justed so as to produce initial pH values 
varying from 6.0 to 2.0. All materials 
were added at the start of the dyeing. The 
bath was brought to the boil in 35 min- 
utes and boiled for exactly one hour. All 
dyeings were run in distilled water. At 
15 minute intervals a sma!! amount of 
boiling distilled water was added to each 
tube to replace the water lost by evapora- 
tion. Initial and final dye concentrations 
were determined with a _ spectrophoto- 
meter, and initial and final pH values 
with a glass electrode. The work was 
repeated using samples of wool yarn. The 
yarn was 2/20’s made from good quality 
50’s domestic wool, free of lime pulled 
wools, which had been adjusted to pH 8 
after scouring. In the case of wool dyeing 
the final pH of the samples dyed with 
small amounts of acid was higher than the 
initial pH, while with fur the final pH 
of the samples dyed with small amounts 
of acid was lower than the initial pH, 
due to the acid present in the fur. In order 
to make the results more comparable I 


have used the final pH values in prepar- 
ing exhaustion rate curves shown in Fig- 


ures 11 through 20. 
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I % Light yellow Gx. C- I- = 639 
Wave Length = 400 
Fur Wool 
pH pH % pH pH 
Initial Final Exhaustion Initiel Final 
5.65 6.00 
3.9 5.51 
3.41 3.42 5.4 3.41 4.60 
+22 3.40 86.3 3.22 4.32 
20 2 Ba 3.15 86.7 2.84 4.13 
2.60 2.96 88.3 2.60 3.95 
2.42 2.80 89.1 2.42 3.65 
2.25 2.67 90.2 2.25 3.50 
2.05 2.43 91.9 2-05 £.85 
1.85 2.24 94.4 1.85 2.30 
1.69 2.07 96.5 1.69 2.0 
©O- FUR 
J 
FINAL pH OF DYEBATH 
Figure 11 
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60 
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° 
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° 
K= 
a 
4o 
12% Fast Orange PO 
Wave Length = 530 
Fur Wool 
pH % pH pH % 
Final Exhaustion Initial Final Exhaustion 
4.28 87.7 5.87 55” 4I.3 
4.43 89.8 3-90 5-61 74.9 
4.08 91.2 3.43 4.55 94.3 
20 3.94 44.8 3.28 4.27 9.7 
3.69 %.0 2.84 4.13 96.1 
3.42 95.9 2-60 . 58 
2.44 3.20 96.1 2.42 372 3.9 
2.3 2.95 96.2 2.29 3-46 97.2 
2.10 2.49 97.7 2.04 2-75 98.0 
1.85 2.13 98.2 I.82 2.30 98.6 
1.65 1.86 98.4 1.62 1.98 99.0 
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IZ = 640 
Wave Length 450 
Fur Wool 
pH DH Z.. pH pH % 
Initial Final Exhaustion Initial Final Exhaustion 
30 C9 74.9 222 . 2.8 
3.84 3.99 75-7 
3.46 3.81 86.3 3.45 4.58 85.6 
20 3.33 3.61 87.5 3.30 4.40 90.2 
2.92 3-52 9.4 2-90 4.20 91.8 
2.70 3.42 91.7 2-70 4.00 92.6 
2-55 3-25 93.1 2-50 3-84 94.6 
2.46 2.90 93-7 2.36 3-63 95.3 
2.26 2.54 96.1 2.18 2.80 96.9 
2.08 2.20 96.6 2-00 2-40 98.0 
I.9I 2.08 97.0 I.82 2.00 98.4 
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I % Green S. C.-l. = 737 
Nave Length = 635 
Fur Wool 
pH pH % pH pH t 
Initial Final Exhaustion Initial Final Exhaustion 

5-76 4.2 51.1 5-76 6.16 38. 

3-9 5-57 48.6 

3.42 4.09 67.4 3.42 4.49 64.6 

20 3-25 3.95 71.1 3-25 4.21 67.4 

2.81 3-75 3.3 2.8 4.04 67.4 

2.54 3.47 74.3 2.54 3.85 72.6 

2.40 3.18 76.0 2.40 3.61 72.6 

2.28 2.93 77.7 2.28 3-37 72.6 

2.04 2.48 79.4 2.04 2.65 75.4 

1.846 2.12 82.9 1.86 2.20 78.3 

1.68 1.84 86.3 1.68 1.85 81.7 
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I% Sapphire Blue SE. C.I. = 1053 
Wave Length = 620 
Fur yool 
oH pH % pH pH 54 
Initial Final Exhaustion Initial Final Exhaustion 
> 20 4.25 76.4 6.84 6.14 39-4 
96 4.20 73.8 4.02 5.51 62.7 
3.40 4.04 84.3 3.41 4.63 96.4 
20 3.21 3.86 86.9 3-20 4.35 89.6 
2.81 3.68 87.9 2.35 4.12 90.2 20 
2.56 3.45 89.9 2.54 3. 91.3 
2.40 3.12 II. 2.37 3-70 92.4 
2.29 2.87 92.5 2.21 3.50 93.0 
2.12 2.54 95.2 2.01 2.90 95.3 
1.99 2.23 96.4 I.80 2.44 96.2 
1.82 2.CO0 96.8 I.61I 2.1¢ 2 
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Figure 15 
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I % Brilliant Blue S. 
Wave Length = 630 
Wool 
pH pH < 
tion Initial Final Exhaustion 
3 5.60 6.00 I. 
3.90 5.44 90.0 
3.60 4.25 96.0 3-42 4.45 95 +O 
3.40 4.02 96.5 3.25 4.40 95.4 2 
20 2:95 3.86 96.9 2.85 4.05 96.0 
70 3.61 7.2 2.60 3-85 96.0 
2.55 3.45 97.9 2.45 3.65 36.8 
2.40 3-12 98.0 2-30 3-41 96-9 
2.15 2.60 98.8 2.10 2.73 97 .6 
1.92 2.30 99.0 I-90 2.27 98.2 
1.74 2.02 99.4 1.70 2.04 98.6 
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pH % pH pH 
Final Exhaustion Initial Final 
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4.00 5.65 
4.06 90.6 3-46 4.49 
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3.33 94.4 2.47 3.70 
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° +45 
74.28 
80.0 3-50 
82.0 3.31 
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2.02 9.2 
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Side Crown perpendicular to band line—Tip to Brim: 0.051, 0.052. 0.058, 0.065, & 0.068. 
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oH pH 4 oH bH < Initial Final Exhaustion Initial Final Exhaustion 
Initial Final Exhaustion. Initial Final Exhaustion 6.17 4.53 71.2 eo 5-71 39.4 
6.00 4.22 75.4 5.64 se 3 > « A2 59-9 
3.50 OPPS 3.2. 4 eS 3.44 4,31 82.6 3.44 4, 83.3 
3.42 3.98 35.3 3.45 4.55 83.5 3-25 4.08 84.8 3.25 4.34 87.5 
20 Lge rt 5°? 2 2.87 3.94 85.2 2.86 4.20 83.4 
3.27 5675 5.6 3.26 4.32 87.9 ° 
2.90 3.62 37.1 2.90 4.14 88.7 2.58 3.67 86.3 2.58 4.00 89.4 
2.62 3.32 88.9 2.64 3.94 89.5 2-43 = 3-41 88.3 2.45 = 3-90 90-0 
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2.24 2.45 92.9 2.10 2.84 94 1.81 = 2.34 HH 2 I-6I 2.44 m8 
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PHYSICAL TESTS AND METHODS mercially available was far more sensi- ing samples is shown in Figure 22. The 
OF SAMPLING FUR FELT HATS.—In tive than the tensile strength test gen- wider samples are for tensile strength 
order to study the effect of different meth- crally used. A picture of this machine is measurements and the narrow ones for flex 
ods of dyeing upon the quality of fur shown in Figure 21. Samples of felt 1% tests. Notice that some of the samples 
felt hats, it was necessary to have some’ inch wide and 6 inches long are cut by from the side crown are taken parallel to 
physical tests to give quantitative values means of a die. One end of the sample the band line and some perpendicular to 
that could be uséd in making compari- is secured by the clamp at position A, and the band line. Two hats from each lot, 
sons. In any test the uniformity of the the other end at position B. We used the with samples cut as shown in the picture, 
material that is to be tested is of prime machine with the weight E at the farthest were used for each test. The values ob- 
importance. In Table IV the variation in position from the fulcrum, causing a ten- tained in Physical Tests on samples taken 
thickness of a finished hat is given in sion of 214 pounds to be applied to the from various parts of the hat are given 
inches. sample. The machine operated at the in Table V. 

It is obvious that the hat is thinnest rate of 110 flexes per minute until the It is evident that the flexing and tensile 
in the tip, becoming thicker as you pro- sample broke. Tensile strength tests were strength values vary a great deal depend- 
ceed down the side crown, and thickest run on a standard Scott Tester using sam- ing upon the location of the sample and 
in the brim. The taking of samples must ples 1 inch wide and 6 inches long, start- the direction in which it is cut. In all 
be in such a way that the average value ing with the jaws 4 inches apart. All tests cases samples cut perpendicular to the 
of all of the samples will be truly repre- were run on finished hats that had been hand line yield flexing and tensile tests 
sentative. Preliminary experiments indi- conditioned for 24 hours under standard very much lower than samples cut paral- 
cated that a flexing test on a machine com- conditions. The method adopted for tak- je) to the band line. 

EFFECT OF DYEING MACHINE AND 
TABLE IV METHOD OF DYEING UPON FLEXING 
Felt Thickness Measurements AND TENSILE STRENGTH VALUES.— 
In the subsequent experiments each ten- 
Location High Lox frverage sile strength value and each flexing value 
Tip 0.057 inches 0.052 0.055 (10) recorded is the average of 15 determina- 
Side Crown (B) 0.061 0.057 0.059 ( 5) Y - 
Side Crown (T) .......... 0.058 0.054 0.056 (5) tions on two hats sampled in the manner 
° Brim... .- 60s esse eee eees - 0.065 ned we (10) discussed above. The first experiment was 


designed to compare the effect of dyeing 
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Figure 21 
Machine for Flexing Test 








TABLE V 
Side Crown Parallel Side Crown Perpendicular 
Tip To Band Line To Band Line Brim 
Flexing Tests 

> Be éxacereiesiacks coeeueesensmees 861 132 610 
ee TE. ctv aaeh son godin dake ewe 925 138 714 

Tensile Strength 
DS ee EE. DaccbesnaneocndesSeewcenes 56 25 61 
Be Beer eatdews ae nkeendeanerw se 56 28 62 


during felting on the multiroller with 


lers and runs at higher speed than the 
multiroller used in the first experiment. 
The results are given in Table VII. 
Here we have further evidence that 
the dyeing method has a marked effect 
upon results shown by the two physical 
tests. The most startling thing shown by 
this test is the low values obtained when 
testing pressure dyed hats, especially since 
the pressure dyeing method has been re- 
garded as the ideal method for at least 
ten years. This machine is operated at a 
pressure of about 22 pounds per square 
inch. If the liquor inside the dyeing cham- 
ber is boiling during the dyeing opera- 
tion the temperature inside of the machine 
would reach 233° F. (the temperature at 
which the vapor pressure of water equals 
22 pounds per square inch.) It seemed 
very likely that this elevated temperature 
might be the cause of the damage during 
the dyeing operation, especially when we 
recall that the temperature of multiroller 
dyeing never goes above 196° F. and that 
multiroller dyeing gives the best result 
of any method when judged by the phy- 
sical tests. In order to check this possi- 
bility the temperature inside the chamber 
was measured during a regular dyeing 
operation by means of a thermocouple 
(Pyrocon). One end of the thermocouple 
was inserted by means of a screw plug 


TABLE VI 


dyeing in the rotary cylinder machine. 


Effect of Dyeing Method on Physical Tests 





Three regular fur mixtures designated 
No. 1, 2 and 3 were used. Hat bodies 


Flexing Tests 


Tensile Strength 


from mixture 1 and 2 were weighed cue Multiroller Rotary Cylinder Multiroller Rotary Cylinder 

3 2/16 ounces while those from mixture ane 983 90 49 Ibs. 36 

number 3 were 3 1/16 ounces. The hat oe Perera ee 872 133 47 39 
Mixture 3 ...cccsccese 1,397 181 69 46 


bodies of one set were felted to 214 by 
2% inches from final size on the Genest 
A machine, dyed in the rotary cylinder 
machine and felted to final size on the 


TABLE VII 
Effect of Dyeing Method on Physical Tests 


multiroller. The hats of the other set —s — 
were felted to 7 by 7% inches from final pyeing Method None Cylinder Machine Multiroller Maseare 
size and dyed on the multiroller. These 
of course were on final size at the end of Fittin® Tet ----eeeee 572 119 63 476 ane 
; size at the end 0 Tensile Strength ........... 47 lbs. 35 23 ‘ 45 38 


the dyeing. The hats were all finished in 
the same way and tested. The results are 
given in Table VI. 

The use of the multiroller for dyeing 
caused increases in flexing values of from 
550 to 880 percent and increases in ten- 
sile strength of from 20 to 50 percent 
compared with dyeing in the rotary cylin- 
der machine. 

The next experiment was designed to 
make direct comparisons on hat bodies 
made from the same fur mixture, weighed 
out 3 2/16 ounces and processes as near 
alike as possible except for the dyeing. 
The multiroller used in this experiment 
was a Boesch Felter. It has smaller rol- 
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Figure 22 
Method of Taking Samples 
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Wt. of Hats 


2 8/16 ozs. 
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TABLE VIII 








Wt. of Hats Temperature 

DS C/IG CRB, ccccccvcccdcvcccese 210° F. 

S GPS GU. ccevenicesensvecisce 180° F. + 
S BB/IG GAB. 4.0.0.60:0:00 820000000008 210° F. 
EL cc cece Neueaeeataane 180° F. + 


Effect of Dyeing Temperature in Pressure Dyeing on Physical Tests 


Flexing Tensile Strength 
40 27 Ibs. 
376 41 Ibs. 
547 38 Ibs. 
2,024 58 Ibs. 





into the threaded opening in the dyeing 
chamber where the pipe used for dyeing 
sample discs is normally connected. The 
temperature of the liquor at the top of 
the pressure dyeing machine was meas- 
ured with a thermometer. During the 
entire dyeing operation the inside tem- 
perature was never more than 2° F. above 
the outside temperature nor did it ever 
go above 210°. The pressure inside of the 
machine was obviously created by the 
action of the pump rather than by the 
vapor pressure of the water. Furthermore 
it is obvious that the dye liquor inside 
the chamber was 23° F. below the boil- 
ing point, so there was no boiling during 
dyeing. The next experiment was de- 
signed to determine the effect on the 
physical tests of dyeing at lower tem- 
peratures. 

On light weight hat bodies a decrease 
of 30° F. in the dyeing temperature re- 
sulted in a 52 percent increase in tensile 
strength and an 840 percent increase in 
the flexing value, while on the heavier 
hats a 53 percent increase in tensile 
strength and a 270 percent increase in 
flexing value resulted. The coloring re- 
sults at 180° F. were equally as good as 
those at 210° F. Moreover the hats dyed 
at 180° F. were judged by the experts 
to be of better quality than those dyed 
at 210° F. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion let us summarize the 
points covered in this paper. The types 
of machines used in the trade for the dye- 
ing of fur felt hats have been described, 
and the method of dyeing with each ma- 
chiae has been discussed. Some experi- 
mental evidence has been presented in 
support of the theory that certain dye- 
stuffs have specific properties in promot- 
ing damage of fur felt during dyeing. A 
description has keen given of an experi- 
mental dyeing machine that is suitable 
for dyeing fur felt, under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, at a felt liquor ratio 
comparable with that used in plant prac- 
tice. Some pH exhaustion curves have 
been shown for representative dyestuffs 
on fur felt and wool. Although the ex- 
haustion of dyes on wool is generally 
slightly greater than on fur felt, at the 
Same pH, the difference in the pH range 
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2 to 4 is generally less than 5 percent. 
This is certainly not enough to explain 
the fact that it takes almost twice as much 
dye to obtain the same shade on fur as 
on wool. A method of sampling hats for 
physical tests has been described, and 
the merits of the flexing test as a means 
of comparing the results of various dyeing 
methods has been discussed. An example 
has been given in which physical tests 
solved a manufacturing problem. It is 
evident that the prevention of damage 
during dyeing is a most important prob- 
lem in the dyeing of fur felt hats. The 
type of dyeing machine, the dyeing tem- 
perature, and perhaps even the selection 
of the proper dyestuff are all factors wor- 
thy of consideration by the fur felt hat 
manufacturer in studying damage during 
the dyeing operation. 
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os o— 


Report on 
English Meetings 


(Concluded from Page P482) 


Both the British and ourselves have 
agreed to have immediate meetings with 
the idea of getting together data now 
available in order that these may be ex- 
changed for the purpose of preliminary 
discussion. In other words, no time will 
be lost in putting into operation plans 
toward obtaining International Standards. 
The American Standards Association will 
be headquarters for the United States and 
will be responsible for creating the impetus 
to carry out the program as well as be- 
ing the coordinators for all interested 
organizations and bodies. It is my under- 
standing, likewise, that the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, through the British 
Standards Institute, will also be most ac- 
tive from the British side. 
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Colour Index 


At the Colour Index meeting, Mr. Ap- 
pel and I, representing the Association, 
met the following who represented the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

L. W. Blackshaw, Vice Chm. Color In- 
dex Editorial Panel, H. Jennison, Honor- 
ary Treasurer, J. Barritt, Honorary Sec- 
retary, F. L. Goodall, Vice Chm. of Coun- 
cil and C. J. W. Hooper, Editor and Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

It will be noted that the group repre- 
sents a cross-section of both the Colour 
Index Editorial Panel and the officers of 
the Society, inasmuch as they felt that 
through this medium spot decisions could 
be made rather than referring back to 
committees. 

After discussions and explanations on 
both sides, a very satisfactory agreement 
was arrived at, and it should not be left 
unsaid that an exceptionally good spirit 
of cooperation was present during the 
entire meeting. It appeared that basic- 
ally the Society and the Association 
were very close together on _ pol- 
icy, and misunderstandings through word- 
ing of correspondence was really all that 
had to be discussed and aired. 

It is sincerely hoped that the results of 
this meeting will allow both sides to go 
forward with the detail work necessary to 
bring out the revised Colour Index. The 
matter of contents, timing, size, pricing, 
and printing were all gone over to the 
extent that both committees have a better 
understanding of the problems. It was 
well worthwhile having this meeting ar- 
ranged. 

All in all, I feel that the expense in- 
volved in having a representative at both 
the ISO and the Color Index meeting was 
well invested. 





CALENDAR 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

Meetings: September 24, November 12, January 
28, 1949 (Kugler’s, Philadelphia). 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meetings: September 24 (Andover Country 
Club); November 19. 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Meetings: September 25 (Columbus, Ga.) ; 
December 4 (Atlanta, Ga.). 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meetings: September 10, October 29, Decem- 
ber 4, January 15, 1949, February 26, April 8, 
May 20. 


SUB-COMMITTEES 
Meetings: September 23 (Hotel New Yorker, 
New York). 


COUNCIL 
Meeting: September 24 (Hotel New Yorker, 
New York). 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Meeting: September 24 (Hotel New Yorker, 
New York). 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


October 21-23 (Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Aw 
gusta, Ga.). 
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Reports Presented to 


General Research Committee Meeting 


Color 


The Committee on Color has noticed 
that in the 1946 Year Book, and in the 
supplement to the 1945 Year Book, “Ana- 
lytical Methods for a Textile Laboratory”, 
there are no analytical methods given for 
the testing of color. We believe that we 
have been somewhat remiss in not pro- 
posing tentative test methods heretofore. 
We thought it might properly be our 
function to propose to the Research Com- 
mittee some tentative test methods, lim- 
iting these to those already being suc- 
cessfully commercial labora- 
tories. 


used in 


As an example of what might be done 
the following might be proposed for 
acid dyes. 


Test Method for Acid Dyes 
Procedure 


Prepare dyeings of standard and sam- 
ple on wool at a concentration such that 
the absorption maximum reflects between 
5 and 20% (a 42% dyeing for the nor- 
mal strength commercial product) using 
10% anhydrous Glauber’s salt and 4% 
sulfuric acid as dyeing assistants and dye- 
ing one-half hour at the boil. It is sug- 
gested that skeins be used and that both 
sample and standard be prepared at 
equivalent real dye concentrations and 
in addition at 10% reductions in concen- 
tration. 


Evaluation 
Compare visually under a slightly over- 
cast North sky (or an equivalent stand- 


ard source at 7500° K. and 100-150 foot 
candles). 


Products to which applicable 


C.I. 31, Amido Naphthol Red G, etc. 


Alternate Method 


Spectrophotometric evaluation of solu- 
tion. 
Prepare a stock solution of 1 gm/I. by 
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boiling one minute in water, cool, dilute 
volumetrically so that the absorption maxi- 
mum transmits between 10 and 30% and 
buffer the dilute solution to pH 5. Meas- 
ure the transmittance in a one centimeter 
cell at room temperature. 


Evaluation 


Compare against a standard measured 
on the same instrument and_ report 
strength as the ratio of the negative loga- 
rithms of the transmittancies at the ab- 
sorption maximum. 


Products to which applicable 


C.I. 31, Amido Naphthol Red G. 


In preparing these test methods the 
Color Committee proposes to be guided 
by the following principles: 

1. To act as a clearing house where 
established test methods voluntarily 
submitted can be brought to the 
attention of the 
adoption. 

2. To limit the proposed test methods 

to dyes having recognized Colour 
Indices or AATCC Prototype num- 
bers. 
To limit the proposed evaluation 
to samples not differing appreciably 
from standard in shade 
chroma). 

By proposing these methods we hope 
to achieve greater agreement among lab- 
oratories in the evaluation of color as 
has been accomplished by other commit- 
tees with other properties. 

We would like to know if the Research 
Committee approves of us undertaking 
this project. 

E. I. STEARNS, Chairman. 


Association for 


te 


(hue or 


Small Color Differences 


The Committee on Small Color Differ- 
ences met on June 7, 1948 at the Hotel 
New Yorker and the following subjects 
were discussed: : 

1. Title, purpose and 

Committee. 

2. Progress of gas fade evaluation of 

colored acetate swatches. 


scope of the 
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3. Recent electronic colorimeters for 
small color difference measurement. 
4. Inquiry from the American Insti- 


tute of Laundering regarding de- 


vice for visual measurement of 
whiteness. 

5. Inter-Society Color Council cooper- 
ation. 


Title, Purpose and Scope of the Committee 


A new title for this Committee was 
chosen, viz., “Visual Aids for Evaluating 
Color Differences.”” The Committee agreed 
that its purpose will be to select and 
provide visual aids for evaluating color 
differences. These aids, of whatever type, 
must be more accurate than the unaided 
eye, reasonably rapid, relatively easy to 
use, and inexpensive. 

It was agreed that the Committee will 
follow these lines of activity: 

(1) The determination of the kind of 
color change that has taken place 
in a textile after subjecting it to 
a particular treatment to cause a 
color loss or change. 

(2) Exploration of the field of visual 
aids to enable more accurate color 
change evaluations to be made. 

(3) The selection and recommendation 

of particular visual aids for speci- 
fic color change evaluations. 


Gas Fade Trial—Aklo Filters 


The collection of dyeings on acetate 
material showing gas faded shades and 
the set of Aklo glass filters now circu- 
lating among the members of this Com- 
mittee were discussed. It was pointed 
out that the purpose of this experiment 
is to determine whether one of the Aklo 
filter combinations would be suitable as 
a gauge to pass or reject gas faded ace- 
tate material when compared with the 
original unfaded material. 

In a discussion of the Aklo filter it 
was brought out that the reason for the 
selection of this particular filter was be- 
cause it is the only filter on which there is 
accurate data for small color differences 
over the range of the color solid. It was 
pointed out that this filter was quite suit- 
able for all light shades, and for deep 
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orange-red, strong orange, brilliant yel- 
low and strong yellow-green. It was also 
indicated that it was not very suitable 
for deep purplish-blue, purple, and red- 
purple. 

The matter of the time required to cir- 
culate the dyeings and filters was men- 
tioned. It was brought out that while 
there were four complete sets of Aklo 
filters, there was only one set of dye- 
ings. It was agreed that it would require 
some time for the dyeings and filters to 
reach twelve members of the Committee 
(five had already examined and returned 
their ratings of the samples). 


Electronic Colorimeters 


Three instruments for the measurement 
of color were discussed: 


(1) PPG-IDL Color Eye. 

In describing this instrument, devel- 
oped in the laboratory of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, mention 
was made of its salient features, among 
them the fact that use is made of a 
photomultiplier setup for picking up 
the differences in color. It was also men- 
tioned that this instrument employed 
filters and would therefore be classed 
as a colorimeter. 

(2) Carey Spectrophotometer. 

It was pointed out that the greatest 
usefulness of this instrument lies in 
the ultraviolet region. 

(3) Hunter Direct Reading Photoelec- 
tric Colorimeter & Color Differ- 
ence Meter. 

It was stated that according to the 
inventor, this apparatus was fully cap- 
able of measuring small color differen- 
ces. It suffers the weakness, however, 
common to other photoelectric colori- 
meters in that it is not always reliable 
on metameric colors which show spec- 
trophotometric different 
shapes. However, it was pointed out 
by Mr. 
meter is well adapted to the evaluation 
of normal, or 


curves of 
Hunter that the new colori- 
non-metametric, color 
differences, such as are encountered in 
the daily production of paints, textiles, 
Plastics, papers, etc. 


Cooperation from Intersociety Color Council 


Dr. Godlove, present as a guest at the 
meeting, indicated that the Inter-Society 
Color Council would be glad to do what- 
ever it could to aid in the Committee’s 
work. Since the matter of the evaluation 
of color differences, particularly small 
color differences, is so profound, the Com- 
mittee was grateful for the cooperation of- 
fered by Dr. Godlove. 


FRANK J. O’NEIL, Chairman. 
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Wool Detergency 


Since the last meeting of the General 
Research Committee the Detergency Com- 
parator has been given further experi- 
mental runs in an attempt to determine 
its weak points mechanically. As a result 
of this work, a revision in the design of 
the machine has been worked out with 
the assistance and the co-operation of the 
Riggs & Lombard Company who designed 
and built the original machine for the 
committee. 


The new design which has been evolved, 
embodies the basic idea of simulation of 
a typical Dolly type washer. Some of the 
changes in the new design will include: 


A new type mounting for bearings for 
the main rolls to assure maintaining cor- 
rect alignment. This will necessitate the 
change in the method of loading to per- 
mit the heavier loading which tests dem- 
onstrated as being necessary. The loading 
will be accomplished by the suspension 
of variable weights from the bearings, the 
weights being suspended directly below 
the bearings thereby, avoiding a cumber- 
some leverage system. This change may 
not enhance the mechanical appearance 
of the machine, but it is felt that precision 
and control of roll loading for experi- 
mentation will be improved thereby. 

A new type poteye rack will be pro- 
vided, for which a series of different size 
poteyes will be available in place of the 
variable poteye feature which was in the 
original machine. In place of the take- 
off reel for returning the samples to the 
tubs, there will be a pair of small rubber 
covered rolls delivering directly down- 
ward into the tub for a more positive 
movement of the fabric samples. There 
will also be a revision in the method of 
feeding the rinse water, a new type ther- 
mostat more conveniently located and a 
V-Belt drive with 
mounted on heavier shafts. 


heavier step pulleys 
The committee has approved the final 
design of this machine and construction 
is underway so that the committee hopes 
to have the new machine available within 
a few weeks. As soon as the machine is 
available, further work will immediately 
be initiated for demonstrating its appli- 

cability to detergency evaluation. 
C. L. NUTTING, Chairman. 


Fastness to Washing 
Work on the two immediate major ob- 
jectives of this committee is progressing. 
These objectives are: 
1—to develop a test to be performed in 
the Launder-Ometer to produce an ef- 
fect on the color of textiles, similar 
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to the effect of the average of 5 com- 
mercial and home laundry washings; 
2—to gather information on, 


a—the average number of launderings 
fabrics for personal wear use re- 
ceive during their normal useful 
life, 

b—are these fabrics usually discarded 
because of physical or color failure, 
and 


c—how much color difference from 
the original do they exhibit when 
they are discarded for color fail- 
ure. 


Report on objective 1— 


This work is being done at the Lowell 
Textile Institute under the direction of 
the Director of Research, Dr. Harold W. 
Stiegler. 

With the use of specially constructed 
stainless steel tubes, 12 inches in length 
and 3 inches in diameter, 7 of which have 
been provided by the Atlas Company, a 
test has been developed that approaches 
the objective. With specially constructed 
clamps provided by Atlas, these tubes 
can be fastened into the Launder-Ometer 
and the test performed, without interfer- 
ence with the subsequent use of the Laun- 
der-Ometer for tests to be performed in 
the present one pint glass jars. 

A general set of conditions for the per- 
formance of the test in the larger tubes 
is: a test sample measuring 4 to 5 by 2 to 
3 inches, or preferably measuring 16 by 2 
to 3 inches; a liquor volume 5 to 20 times 
the weight of the test sample: a test 
liquor composed of 1:5 to 2 grams per 
liter each of soap, sodium carbonate and 
sodium metasilicate; either 100 14 inch 
diameter stainless steel balls loose or 8 
to 10 14 ounce gross weight bags con- 
taining very small diameter balls, in the 
tube; a test time of 1 hour and a tem- 
perature between 140 and 160 F. The test 
may be performed with minor variations 
in any one of these test conditions if they 
are accompanied by the required changes 
in other test conditions, to compensate. 

The Launder-Ometer will accommo- 
date 8 of these larger tubes, and with 
the addition of 2 to 4 more upright posts 
for attaching clamps with the present 
thumb screws, 10 of these larger tubes 
can be used together. The increased weight 
of these larger tubes reduces the present 
approximately 45 rpm. speed, however, 
it can be restored by substitute pulleys 
of the required sizes. The work will con- 
tinue to develop desired improvements, 
especially to learn if the test can be per- 
formed in smaller size tubes. If it can, 
it will be possible to use a greater num- 
ber of tubes together and this is desired 
because it will increase the capacity of 
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the Launder-Ometer for tests made in the 
tubes. 

While the details remain to be devel- 
oped, it is already demonstrated that an 
entirely different form of test apparatus 
can be constructed in which a test of the 
desired character can be performed in less 
than 33 minutes, and this form of inves- 
tigation will be continued. However, it 
is a major objective to perfect first, a 
test of the desired character to be per- 
formed in the Launder-Ometer. 


It is established by the work of the 
Synthetic Fibers Division that one #1 
and one. #2 wash test for cotton performed 
in the Launderometer, produce results 
that are comparable with one practical 
commercial laundry washing on very 
light weight cotton fabrics, and on syn- 
thetic fiber fabrics, and it is a future 
objective to develop tests for these fabrics 
that will be comparable with the effect 
on the color of some number of repeated 
commercial laundry and home laundry 
washings. It is anticipated that this can 
be done in the present Launderometer 
with changes in the form and size of the 
present one pint jars and with changes 
in the tests methods. 


Report on objective 2— 


This work is being done by the Plan- 
ning Division of the committee. 

The survey to obtain this information 
is under the direction of a 5 member com- 
mittee appointed by ASA Committee 
L-14, and ASA Committee L-14 is spon- 
sored jointly by the AATCC and ASTM. 

On suggestion by this “Survey Subcom- 
mittee” we have obtained by purchase 5 
yard pieces of 45 individual dyed and 
printed fabrics manufactured for 9 dif- 
ferent wear uses. They have been divided 
into 5 separate one yard pieces, 3 or 4 
of which are being subjected to repeated 
washings in an agitator type of home 
laundry washer to effect several different 
degrees of color degradation. 

These washed pieces will be delivered 
to the “Survey Subcommittee” who plan 
to use them together with questionnaires 
in an attempt to secure the desired infor- 
mation through Women’s Clubs, Women’s 
Technical and Professional Associations, 
Department Stores, magazines such as 
Good Housekeeping and McCalls, Laun- 
dryowners’ Associations, and other sources. 
It is anticipated that the actual survey 
will be started in the autumn season 
of the current year. 


C. A. SEIBERT, Chairman. 


Fastness to Light 


The preparation of the blue calibration 
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paper by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been completed, and sufficient 
for 300,000 test pieces is now in the 
hands of the Government printing office 
for binding into booklets. The paper is 
now beater dyed, using the same dye- 
stuff as for the previous coated Calibra- 
tion Paper A. Standard exposures will be 
available in the 16-24 hour range; other 
ranges from 2 hours up to 80 hours ex- 
posure will be furnished on request for 
those wishing to test the application of 
the paper for such exposures. After pre- 
liminary test by the Committee mem- 
bers, the papers will be distributed by 
the Bureau to those on their previous list 
plus any additional names in the Com- 
mittee’s records. The distribution should 
start in about six weeks. It is estimated 
that the quantity made should be suffi- 
cient for a full year’s supply. 

A modification of the integrating radia- 
tion meter known as the Totalux has been 
prepared by the General Electric Com- 
pany and has been compared by the Bu- 
reau of Standards with their #1 meter, 
which is the basic unit used for control- 
ling the calibration papers. Tests so far 
indicate that with some further modifi- 
cations the device can be made to cor- 
relate quite closely with the Bureau’s 
unit. General Electric will assemble one 
more unit embodying the indicated im- 
provements, and this will be subjected to 
similar and more exhaustive comparison 
at the Bureau. The Atlas Electric Com- 
pany has agreed to lend General Electric 
a fading unit to assist them in the fur- 
ther working out of the integrating unit. 
If the device finally proves to be as suc- 
cessful as preliminary tests indicate, and 
the cost does not appear prohibitive, At- 
las is willing to undertake the sale of 
the unit with the necessary accessories 
and to install it in existing Fadeometers, 
and to equip future Fadeometers with 
the device. If desired, the counting de- 
vice on the unit may be of the predeter- 
mining type, so that the fading will stop 
after reaching the desired number of fad- 
ing hours. The Committee will follow 
this further work and report on its prog- 
ress. 


W. A. HOLST, Chairman. 


Perspiration 


The Perspiration Committee met at 4 
o'clock on Monday, June 7, 1948. 

The majority of matters under consid- 
eration for the revision of this test pro- 
cedure had been previously decided upon. 
These included: 

1—The adoption of the plate method 
and a convenient apparatus worked out 
in the Committee to take the place of the 
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more cumbersome method of making 
tests in tubes. 


2—The adoption of a flat multi-fiber 
fabric for use in the test. 


3—A pressure of 10 Ibs. 

4—Temperature will be continued at 
100° F. 

5—For apparel fabrics we will continue 
to saturate both the sample to be tested 
as well as the white material. 


6—For the present our regular Acid 
and Alkaline solutions will be maintained. 


Points still under consideration are as 
follows:— 


The English test which takes into con- 
sideration the neutralization of the fabric 
before testing has been studied and there 
is some question as to the proper amounts 
of common salt recommended. It was 
found that the English test requires ad- 
ditional time and effort to arrive at the 
neutral point, and in the case of acid 
dyes causes decided change in shade even 
before the test is conducted. We believe 
that our present alkaline test accom- 
plishes the same result in a simpler way. 
Before the next meeting, further checking 
of this feature will be made. 


The adaptation of the proposed method 
for the testing of pile fabrics is still un- 
der consideration, but it is also hoped 
that this will be decided upon before the 
next Meeting. 


The Committee feels that the new meth- 
od of testing will result in greater re- 
producibility, easier appraisal of fast- 
ness, and the speeding up of testing 
wherein an 8 hour test will take the 
place of the former 18 or 24 hour test. 

In the meantime, the Committee is in 
the process of re-writing the specification 
with the hope of presenting a new tenta- 
tive test method to the Research Com- 
mittee at the next meeting. 

J. N. DALTON, Chairman. 
C. H. A. SCHMITT, Secretary. 


Determining Finishing Materials 


A steering committee meeting was held 
June 7, 1948 with representatives of sev- 
eral companies supplying resins to the 
textile industry. The purpose was to ob- 
tain positive identification tests for the 
various resins. Too few of the companies 
invited actually attended to develop a 
program. 

It was decided to write to all resin 
manufacturers for positive methods of 
identifying resin types. When these meth- 
ods have been assembled, cloth is to be 
treated with a resin. Each resin treated 
cloth is to be divided and sent to four 

(Concluded on Page P506) 
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Preliminary Program 


for Augusta Convention 


Augusta, Georgia, October 21-23 


The following is the preliminary pro- 
gram for the National Convention to be 
held at the Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Aug- 
usta, Georgia, October 21-23, 1948. The 
oficial program will be distributed at 
the Registration Desk at the Convention 
and will also appear in a later issue of 
the REPORTER. 


Thursday, October 21 
9:30 A.M. Registration: Lobby. 


9:30 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. Exhibits: Green 
Room. 
9:45 A.M. to 12:15 P. M. National Coun- 


cil Meeting: Ball Room. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon for National and 
Sectional Officers and members of 
National Council: Terrace Dining 
Room (Complimentary). 

12:30 P.M. Buffet Luncheon for Regis- 
trants: Crystal Room (Tickets avail- 
able at Registration Desk or entrance 
to Crystal Room). 


2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. Personnel Ser- 
vice: Lobby Floor. 
2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. General Tech- 


nical Meeting: Ball Room. 

Cotton Symposium 

Robert W. Philip, Research Division, 

Callaway Mills, Chairman. 

1. Leonard Smith, National Cotton 

Council of America, “Cotton Plans 

a Research Program”. 

Kyle Ward, Jr., Southern Regional 

Research Laboratory, “Recent Re- 

search on Cotton Properties with 

Relation to Utilization”. 

3. C. Norris Rabold, The Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., “Modern Trends in 
Piece Goods Preparation, Dyeing 
and Finishing”. 

5:00 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. Annual Business 
Meeting: Ball Room. 

Henry F. Herrmann, President, Pre- 
siding. 

7:30 P.M. Informal Dinner Honoring 
Corporate and Charter Members. 
Henry F. Herrmann, President, Pre- 
siding. 

Includes presentation of Olney Medal, 

addresses and entertainment. 


Friday, October 22 
9:30 A.M. Registration: Lobby. 
9:30 A.M. to 12:00 Personnel Service: 
Lobby Floor. 
9:30 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. Exhibits: Green 
Room. 


nN 
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9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P. M. Testing and 
Auxiliaries Group Meeting: Bali 
Room. 

A. J. Kelly, Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Chairman. 

1. Sidney M. Edelstein, Dexter Chem- 
ical Company, “A Re-examination 
of Present Wetting Tests”. 

Miss Margaret S. Furry, Division of 

Textiles and Clothing, U. S. Dept. 

of Agriculture, “The Evaluation of 

Soaps and Synthetic Detergents”. 

3. A. H. Noble, Jr., Arnold, Hoffman 
& Company, “Effect of Tempera- 
tures on Finishing Compounds”. 

4. National Technical Laboratories 
(Speaker to be announced), “Instru- 
ments and Instrumentation as Ap- 
plied to Textile Processing”. 

9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Textile Print- 


N 


ing Group Meeting: Hospitality 
Room. 

Raphael E. Rupp, Pacific Mills, 
Chairman. 

1. Elliot Broadbent, Glenlyon Print 


Works, “Textile Printing: Skill or 
Mystery?” 
2. Francis S$. Richardson, Waldrich 
Company, “Textile Printing Tech- 
niques”. 
Robert A. Billmeier, Socony-Vacuum 
Laboratories, “Requirements of Pe- 
troleum Solvents in Textile Print- 
ing”. 
4. Interchemical Corp. (Speaker to be 
announced), sound movie, “Pig- 
mented Emulsions for Textile Print- 


ve 


ing” and commentary. 

12:30 P.M. Barbecue Picnic and Fish Fry: 
Julian Smith Park. 

2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. Personnel Serv- 
ice: Lobby Floor. 

2:30 P.M. to 5:30.P.M. Non-Cellulosic 
Fibers Group Meeting: Ball Room. 
Wyss L. Barker, National Aniline 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., Chairman. 

1. W. G. Helmus, Fair Lawn Finishing 
Company, “Latest Developments in 
the Dyeing of Synthetic Fabrics”. 

2. Hans Luttringhaus, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., “Application of Vat 
Leuco Esters to Wool”. 

3. Ernest R. Kaswell, Fabric Research 
Laboratories, “Low Temperature 
Properties of Textile Materials”. 
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4. Lee G. Johnston, American Institute 
of Laundering, “Consumer Prob- 
lems Created by New Fabrics and 
Finishes”. 

2:30 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. Hosiery group. 
Meeting: Hospitality Room. 

Henry B. Dixon, May, McEwen, Kaiser 

Co., Chairman. 

1. Alfred J. Olson, Phoenix Hosiery 
Company, “The Treatment and Han- 
dling of Nylon Hosiery to Reduce 
Snagging during Manufacture”. 

2. Herman B. Goldstein, Warwick 
Chemical Company, “Laboratory 
Evaluation of Sizing Materials for 
Nylon Hosiery Yarns”. 

3. C. H. Asbury, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., “The Application 
of Vat Colors to Cotton Half-hose 
and Anklets”. 


7:30 P.M. Informal Dinner: Crystal 
Room. 
J. Robert Bonnar, Chairman of Re- 


search Committee, Presiding. 
Several outstanding speakers will be 
announced. 


Saturday, October 23 
9:00 A.M. Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee on Research. 
9:30 A.M. Registration: Lobby. 
9:30 A.M. to 12 Personnel Service: Lob- 
by Floor. 
9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P. M 
Contest: Ball Room. 
Patrick J. Kennedy, National Chairman 
of Intersectional Contest Committee, Pre- 
siding. 
9:30 A.M. to 7:00 P. M. Exhibits: Green 
Room. 
12:30 P.M. Buffet Luncheon for 
trants: Crystal Room. 
Tickets available at Registration Desk 
or entrance to Crystal Room. 
7:30 P.M. Annual 
Room. 
Samuel L. Hayes, Ciba Company, Inc., 
Toastmaster. 


Intersectional 


regis- 


Banquet: Crystal 


Introduction of guests. 

Intersectional Contest Awards. 

President’s Address, Henry F. Herrmann, 
President, AATCC. 


Address, Hugh M. Comer, President, 
Avondale Mills. 
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Hotel Reservations 


for Augusta Convention 


Augusta, Georgia, October 21-23 


OTEL reservations should be made 

by filling in and forwarding the ho- 
tel reservation form, which has _ been 
mailed (or will be shortly) to each mem- 
ber of the Association, together with regis- 
tration envelope and registration card to 

L. E. Whittelsey, 

Augusta Chemical Company, 

P. O. Box 660, 

Augusta, Georgia. 


Rates 


sitensccereeee ae $700 
soccecee POMO to $11.00 
European plan. 


Single rooms 
Double rooms 


All of the above rates are per day. 

No parlor suites available. 

Single rooms are very limited. 

Applications should be mailed not later 
than August 10th. Reservations will not 
be confirmed until after August 15th. 
Confirmation of reservations will be for- 
warded by the Reservations Committee. 

The hotels in Augusta will not accept 
direct requests for reservations. 


Representatives of the Reservations 
Committee will be stationed at the three 
hotels in Augusta to assist in efficiently 
handling all room assignments. 

In case of unavoidable cancellations, 
please communicate directly with Mr. 
Whittelsey at the address given above. 

If any further information is required 
on hotel reservations, inquiries should 
be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Reservations Committee, Thomas R. Smith, 
Wiscassett Mills Company, Albemarle, 
N. Cc 

In the event that any member should 
not receive the hotel reservation blank, 
the accompanying form may be repro- 


duced. 


Reservations Committee 


The following are the members of the 
Reservations Committee: 
Thomas R. Smith, Chairman 
Wiscassett Mills Co., 
Yarn Dyeing Dept., 
Albemarle, North Carolina. 


————————— were 


TWENTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 
OCTOBER 21, 22, 23, 1948, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Application for Hotel Accommodations 


Reservations Committee 
Card of L. E. Whittelsey 
Augusta Chemical Co., 

Box 660, Augusta, Ga. 
Please reserve the following: 
iat weeks .Double Room(s) 


Rooms will be occupied by: 


Name 





Address Date of Arrival By Train Auto Plane Bus 
(Designate pairings for double rooms) 

i IED Ld. na Drona Sd arcs ob glwio ae aut eae oan a eae WENO Os 

EN. “ba nikacs.o06. 6055s AGNES Se CaS EER eSeE ens Uh seNSaR hedeneet 

EE i:wk eas susan a Stead One Os aes UNE 8 O48 Bakke eoeeeaaes eee State 
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with bath; 


ie ni pe seeds eaneand Single Room(s) with bath. 





THOMAS R. SMITH 
Chairman, Reservations Committee 


Thomas R. Smith, eighth president of 
the Association, was born in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, August 21, 1899. His 
family moved to Charlotte and then to 
Concord, North Carolina where Mr. Smith 
spent most of his youth. He was educated 
in the public schools of Concord and at 
North Carolina State College in Raleigh. 


Mr. Smith began his textile career with 
the Southern Franklin Process Company, 
Greenville, South Carolina in 1922. He 
was successively connected with River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills, Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, National Yarn and 
Processing Co., Central Franklin Process- 
ing Co., Piedmont Processing Co. and 
since 1935 has been associated with 
Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, North 
Carolina where he is Manager of the 
Yarn Dyeing Department. Following the 
close of hostilities in 1945, Mr. Smith 
went to Germany as a member of the 
team of experts, under the direction of 
the United States Army, to study the 
German dyeing and dyestuff industries. 


On October 27, 1934, Mr. Smith married 
Margaret Virginia Ervin of Concord, North 
Carolina and they have one son, Thomas, 
Jr. A prominent citizen of Albemarle, 
Mr. Smith is active in Boy Scout, civic 
and church affairs of that city. A mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 
the English Society of Dyers and Colourists. 
and one of the most active and respected 
members of the AATCC, Mr. Smith is 
universally recognized as a leading Amer- 
ican authority on the processing of cotton 
yarns and on pressure dyeing equipment. 





Z. B. Mangum, Asst. Chairman 
Graniteville Company, 
Sibley Division, 

Augusta, Georgia. 
A. Henry Gaede, 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., 
1553 Wendover Road, 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina. 
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D. Stewart Quern, 
Becco Sales Corp., 
P. O. Box 183, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Ralph E. Howell, 
Frank G. North Co., Inc. 
Marietta, Georgia. 

G. S. McCarty, 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
1228 Chestnut Street, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Robert J. Quigg, 
R. J. Quigg Chemical Co. 
107 Luttrell Street, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


H. Gillespie Smith, 
Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, 
982 Winall Down Road, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


—¢ o— 


Summer Outing, 
Piedmont Section 


HE Summer Outing of the Piedmont 

Section was held at the Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina on 
June 18th and 19th, with about 350 at- 
tending. 

Friday, June 18th, was given to regis- 
tration, golfing, swimming and _ fishing. 
Friday evening a dance was held on the 
hotel patio with the hotel orchestra fur- 
nishing the music. 

Saturday, June 18th, followed the pat- 
tern of Friday with a continuation of 
registration and sports. A luncheon was 
held for the ladies Saturday afternoon. 
A style show followed, with most favor- 
able comments from the ladies. Many 
outstanding models of national and local 
reputation modelled the latest fashions. 

A meeting of the Sectional Officers and 
Research Committee of the Section was 
held Saturday afternoon. 





PIEDMONT SECTION “FOOTBALL SQUAD” IN SUMMER TRAINING AT MYRTLE BEACH. 
A CHALLENGE IS ISSUED TO ANY OTHER SECTIONS WHO MIGHT HAVE A FOOTBALL 
TEAM. Front row, left to right: S. H. Williams, right end. Ed. Briggs, tackle, “Peg” Smith, guard, 
John Neely, center (captain), R. H. Smith, left guard, T R. Smith, left tackle, Hobart Souther, 
left end; back row: Henry Gaede, fullback, Dave Truax, quarterback, M. M. McCann, right 
halfback, Art Thompson, left halfback. 





A GROUP OF THE LADIES IN FRONT OF THE OCEAN FOREST HOTEL AFTER ATTENDING THE LUNCHEON AND STYLE SHOW. 
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of fried chicken on each plate.) 


A banquet was served at 7:30 P.M. Sat- 
urday evening. With Chairman John B. 
Neely presiding, nominations were re- 
ported by R. A. Bruce for his committee, 
and officers for the ensuing year were 
elected. 

The meeting was then turned over to 
W. M. McCann, Chairman of the Out- 
ing, who directed the awarding of prizes 
to both ladies and men. All prizes were 
textiles, manufactured by local Southern 
manufacturers. 

Following the banquet a dance was en- 
joyed by a capacity crowd on the hotel 
patio to the melodious strains of Dean 
Hudson’s orchestra. 

Following are the officers elected to 
serve during 1948-49, taking office on 
November Ist: 

P. S. Smith, Chairman. 
Riegel Textile Corp., 
Ware Shoals, South Carolina. 
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ONE OF THE TABLES AT THE BANQUET. (Note the luscious portion © 
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HEAD TABLE AT THE SATURDAY NIGHT BANQUET. Left to } 
right: Edwin A. Briggs, Mrs. M. M. McCann, M. M. McCann, Mrs. John 
Neely, John Neely, Retiring Chairman, Mrs. P. E. Smith, P. E. Smith, 
Chairman Elect, Mrs. R. H. Smith and R. H. Smith. 


EROKITTA 


ae ROTTS 


F 
id 
te 


aa SOE 


A GROUP OF FISHERMEN JUST RETURNED WITH A DAY’S CATCH. 
Left to right: Art Thompson, Springs McCoy, Henry Constable, William 
C. Correll, Fred Howell, and Harry Rhodes. (Art Thompson was not a 
fisherman but slipped into the picture to help hold one of the fish 
that wouldn’t keep still for the photo.) 


Robert H. Smith, Vice-chairman, Kelly E. Trahnham, Sectional Commit- 
High Point Chemical Mfg. Co., tee, 
High Point, North Carolina. Riegel Textile Corp., 
Edwin A. Briggs, Secretary, Ware Shoals, South Carolina. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., : 
Greenville, South Carolina. Chester W. Cobb, ; 
R. H. Souther, Treasurer Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc., 4 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
J. B. Neely, Councilor, J. C King, 


Burlington Mills Corp., 
Burlington, North Carolina. 
A. R. Thompson, Custodian, 
Ciba Company, Inc., Respectfully submitted, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. R. H. SMITH, Secretary. 


Graniteville Co., 
Graniteville, South Carolina. 
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Transportation to 


Augusta Convention 


Augusta, Georgia, October 21-23 


; omy Transportation Committee, headed 
by L. E. Whittelsey, Chairman, of 
Augusta Chemical Company, Augusta, 
Georgia, and the following members, will 
have an important role to play in the 
highly successful 27th National Conven- 
tion to be held in Augusta, Georgia, Oc- 
tober 21 to 23: 


O. L. Masingill, 
Central Franklin Process Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
J. J. Egbert, 
1736 King Wood Drive, 
Augusta, Georgia. 
Wm. F. Thompson, 
Clearwater Finishing Co., 
Clearwater, South Carolina. 
H. R. Walker, 
1142 Monte Sano Avenue, 
Augusta, Georgia. 
R. P. Timmerman, 
Graniteville Company, 
Graniteville, South Carolina. 
Edwin A. Briggs, 
Southern Franklin Process Company, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
E. A. Feimster, 
Fairforest Company, 
Eagle & Phenix Division, 
Columbus, Georgia. 
The transportation schedules of vari- 


ous railroad, plane and bus lines appear 
below. 


The Transportation Committee will 
have cars and busses on hand at the air- 
port and railroad stations to assist mem- 
bers to and from the hotel. There will 
be no charge for this service. 


If the Transportation Committee can be 
of any special help to you in individual 
cases where schedules are not given, 
please write Mr. Whittelsey, Post Office 
Box 660, Augusta, Georgia, for additional 
help. Mr. Whittelsey and his committee 
will be available throughout the conven- 
tion to assist in making plans to leave 
Augusta for your home, or next stop, if 
you will let him know what they can do 
for you. 


July 26, 1948 


It is recommended that you make reser- 
vations for your transportation to and 
from the convention as far in advance as 
possible to assure yourself of the very 
best accommodations desired. 





Delta Air Lines 


Connecticut 


Lv. Hartford, 7:11 A.M. (Eastern) 
Ar. Atlanta, 2:49 A.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 


Delaware 
Lv. Wilmington, 8:58 (Eastern) 
Ar. Atlanta, 3.32 P.M. 
Ly. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 


District of Columbia 

Lv. Washington, 12:05 P.M. (Eastern) 
Ar. Atlanta, 4:50 P.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 

Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 

Lv. Washington, 2:50 P.M. (Eastern) 
Ar. Atlanta, 7:32 P.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 8:50 P.M. (Delta) 

Ar. Augusta, 9:46 P.M. 


Georgia 

Lv. Atlanta, 8:15 A.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 9:11 A.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 8:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 9:46 P.M. 

Lv. Columbus, 2:26 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Atlanta, 3:03 P.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 


Illinois 
Lv. Chicago, 11:00 A.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 6:13 P.M. 


Lv. Chicago, 12:30 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Atlanta 5:25 P.H. 


Lv. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 


Maine 
Lv. Portland, 8:18 A.M. (Northeast) 
Ar. Boston, 9:06 A.M. 


Lv. Boston, 10:45 A.M. (Eastern) 
Ar. Atlanta, 7:32 P.M. 


Lv. Atlanta, 8:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 9:46 P.M. 


Massachusetts 


Lv. Boston, 10:45 A.M. (Eastern) 
Ar. Atlanta, 7:32 P.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 8:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 9:46 P.M. 

Lv. Boston, 8:30 A.M. (Eastern) 
Ar. Atlanta, 4:50 P.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 
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LAURIE E. WHITTELSEY 
Chairman, Transportation Committee 


Laurie E. Whittelsey was born in Co- 
lumbus, Georgia in 1911. He received his 
education in the schools of Columbus and 
through various Chemical Engineering 
Courses of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 

Mr. Whittelsey began his career in the 
textile field in the dye house of Swift 
Mfg. Company in Columbus in 1928 and 
was affiliated with this company in sev- 
eral capacities until 1934. From this time 
until 1937 he was superintendent of dye- 
ing for Macon Textiles, Inc., Macon, Geor- 
gia. His next association was with Bibb 
Mfg. Company of Macon as overseer for 
two years. In 1939 he became a sales 
technician for Southern Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion of Charlotte, North Carolina and 
served in this capacity until 1945. Since 
1945 he has held the position of general 
manager of Augusta Chemical Company, 
Augusta, Georgia together with the of- 
ficial title of secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Whittelsey is an active member 
of the Trinity on the Hill Methodist 
Church of Augusta, together with his 
charming wife and two daughters, aged 
nine and eleven. 

“Whit’’, a more recognizable name than 
Laurie to most of his friends, is a mem- 
ber of the Augusta Country Club, the 
Kiwanis, the Scottish Rites Masons, and 
Toastmasters’ International Club. 






Mississippi 
Meridian, 11:30 A.M. (Delta) 
Atlanta, 2:33 P.M. 


Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 


New Jersey 
Newark, 10:10 A.M. (Eastern) 
Atlanta, 4:50 P.M. 


Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 


Newark, 4:30 P.M. (Eastern) 
Atlanta, 7:45 P.M. 


Atlanta, 8:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Augusta, 9:46 P.M. 


Newark, 11:50 P.M. (Eastern) 
Atlanta, 6:18 A.M. 


Atlanta, 8:15 A.M. (Delta) 
Augusta, 9:11 A.M. 


New York 
New York, 9:20 A.M. (Eastern) 
Atlanta, 1:18 P.M. 


Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 
Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 
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Delta Air Lines 


(Continued) 


North Carolina 


Greensboro, 12:35 P.M. (Eastern) 
. Spartanburg, 2:00 P.M. 
. Spartanburg, 5:30 P.M. (Delta) 
. Augusta, 6:13 P.M. 


Pennsylvania 


Lv. Philadelphia, 1:42 P.M. (Eastern) 
. Atlanta, 7:32 P.M. 

Lv. Atlanta, 8:50 P.M. (Delta) 

Ar. Augusta, 9:46 P.M. 


Lv. Philadelphia, 10:55 A.M. (Eastern) 
. Atlanta, 4:50 P.M. 

Ly. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. (Delta) 

Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 


Rhode Island 


. Providence, 11:25 A.M. (Eastern) 
. Atlanta, 7:32 P.M. 

. Atlanta, 8:50 P.M. (Delta) 

. Augusta, 9:46 P.M. 


Texas 
(Delta) 


. Dallas, 10:30 A.M. 
. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 


. Dallas, 1:55 A.M. 
. Atlanta, 7:20 A.M. 
. Atlanta, 8:15 A.M. (Delta) 
. Augusta, 9:11 A.M. 


( Delta) 


Virginia 


. Richmond, 3:43 P.M. 
. Atlanta, 7:32 P.M. 

. Atlanta, 8:50 P.M. (Delta) 
. Augusta, 9:46 P.M. 


(Eastern) 


West Virginia 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Charleston, 11:25 A.M. (Capital) 
Atlanta, 1:55 P.M. 
Lv. Atlanta, 5:50 P.M. 
Ar. Augusta, 6:46 P.M. 

The above schedules are subject to changes. 
For reservations or further information consult 
the airline ticket office or travel agent in your 
city. 


(Delta) 


Atlanta and West Point Rail Road 
Company 
The Western Railway of Alabama 
Georgia Railroad 


Chicago and Augusta 


Lv. Chicago “The Georgian” ...... 4:15 P.M. 
Lv. Englewood *‘The Georgian”’ 4:29 P.M. 
Lv. Danville *‘The Georgian” , 6:18 P.M. 
Lv. Terre Haute ‘‘The Georgian” 7:20 P.M. 
Lv. Evansville *‘The Georgian” 9:55 P.M. 
Lv. Nashville ‘“‘The Georgian” 1:15 A.M. 
Lv. Chattanooga *“‘The Georgian” 4:25 A.M. 
Ar. Atlanta *‘The Georgian” 8:35 A.M 
Lv. Atlanta Ga. RR #2.. 9:00 A.M. 
Ar. Augusta Ga. BR. #2... ....55. 2:40 P.M. 
Lv. Augusta Ga. RR. #1.. 12:15 P.M. 
Ar. Atlanta Ga. RR #1...... 5:45 P.M. 
Lv. Atlanta “‘The Georgian” 6:30 P.M 
Ar. Chattanooga “‘The Georgian” 8:30 P.M 
Ar. Nashville *‘The Georgian’’.. 11:40 P.M 
Ar. Evansville ‘‘The Georgian’’... 2:59 A.M. 
Ar. Terre Haute ‘‘The Georgian” 5:16 A.M 
Ar. Danville *“‘The Georgian” 6:21 A.M 
Ar. Englewood ‘The Georgian’’. 8:25 A.M 
Ar. Chicago *“‘The Georgian’. 8:40 A.M 





Make Your 
Reservations 
Early 
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Seaboard Air Line Railroad 





2:00 P.M. 8:00 A.M. 6:00 A.M. Lv. Boston, Mass. As: 2:35 Pe. 3:45 P.M. 9:10 P.M, 
2:56 P.M. 9:00 A.M. 6:55 A.M. Lv. Providence, R. I.. 1:37 F.2. 2:47 P.M. 8:08 P.M, 
5:12 P.M. 11:30 A.M. 9:08 A.M. Lv. New Haven, Conn.. 11:34 P.M. 12:25 P.M. 5:40 P.M, 
New York, N. Y. 
6:43 P.M. 1:10 P.M. Ar. (Penn. Sta.) Lv. 10:00 A.M. 4:00 P. 
10:30 A.M. Ar. (G. C. Sta.) Lv. 11:00 A.M. 
3:32 P.M. 9:30 A.M. 7:12 A.M. Springfield, Mass. . 2:43 2.43 7:26 
5:07 P.M. 11:05 A.M. 8:00 A.M. Hartford, Conn. ..... 1:58 1:58 6:49 
New York, N. Y. 
6:43 P.M. 1:10 P.M. (Penn. Sta.) Lv...... 10:00 4:00 
10:33 A.M. (G. C. Sta.) Lv........ 11:00 
7:30 P.M. 1:45 P.M. 11:05 A.M.Lv. New York, N. Y. Ar. 9:15A.M. 10:30 A.M. 3:45 P.M, 
(Penn. Sta.) 
7348 2:00 11:20 Newark, N. J.... 8:59 10:14 3:20 
9:07 3:29 12:58 P.M.Philadelphia, Pa. 7225 8:47 2:13 
9:38 4:00 1:35 Wilmington, Del. 6:35 8:14 1:44 Ps 
10:40 5:08 2:50 Baltimore, Md. ........ 5:30 7:13 12:42 P.M. | 
11:20 5:50 3:30 Washington, D. C...... 4:05 6:10 11:30 
3:17 8:57 6:55 Richmond, Va. .... 12:55 A.M. 3:17 8:32 
5:40 hee 9:08 Henderson, N. C.. 10.32 aes 6:16 
7:00 11:37 10:05 Raleigh, N. C.. o.- «Ste 12:26 5:20 
12:15 3:30 2:40 Ar. Columbia, S. C. Lv.. 4:15P.M. 8:35 P.M. 1:00 A.M. 
BUS SCHEDULES—SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
1:15 P.M. 7:30 A.M. 7:30 A.M. Lv. Columbia, S. C. Ar. 2:35 P.M. 8:17 P.M. 12:57 P.M, 
3:46 P.M. 10:35 A.M. 10:35 A.M. Ar. Augusta, Ga. Lv. 12:30 P.M. 6:00 P.M. 10:45P.M. 
Central of Georgia Railroad 
Service to and from Augusta, Ga. 
a ER. kok me vnndewis oD Oe, Be. DOU, TR. nk ok etn cect netics 11:50 P.M. 
ee eee ek ee re 11:50 P.M. 
Bw. Ge, GR, ccc esacvcones 2:50 P.M., Ar. Augusta, Ga. 11:50 P.M. 
Lv. BGR, GR. cccccences ate fe ere 11:50 P.M. 
ee eee ee SOs Foe, Me. Gee, GR. kn ce ecesse 11:50 P.M 
Lv. Birmingham, Ala. .......... 8:10 A.M., Ar. Augusta, Ga. 11:50 P.M. 
PG TR, SS. arcsict swans ccien 2:39 P.M., Ar. Augusta, Ga. 11:50 P.M. 
La; PNR, TOR. occ cc vies cceces 7:50 A.M., Ar. Macon, Ga. .. 11:30 A.M. 
a, Me, GS vce ceeveeeures 7:50 A.M., Ar. Atlanta, Ga... 1:40 P.M. 
Lv. Augusta, Ga. 7:50 A.M., Ar. Columbus, Ga. Sear scarietie 3:05 P.M 
Lv. Augusta, Ga. 7:50 A.M., Ar. Birmingham, Ala. . keapeeaed 7:50 P.M. 
Lv. Augusta, Ga. 7:50 A.M., Ar. Opelika, Ala ae 3:35 P.M. 
Lv. Augusta, Ga. ‘is 7:50 A.M., Ar. Albany. Ga. 5 dleserihin bieris 4:10 P.M. 
ee SN TI bec cee scneceas 7:50 A.M., Ar. Savannah, Ga. .. pisevesvses Ate aaa 
Schedules above cover modern trains. Air conditioned coaches with reclining seats. To Atlanta 
and Macon, passengers can ride the famous Nancy Hanks II. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
Chicago and Atlanta 
Read Down Read Up 
A.M. A.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. A.M. A.M. A.M. P.M. P.M 
8:10 9:00 2:30 7:55 10.30 Ly. Chicago. ..... o> oF 7:35 5:10 12:45 6:35 10:5 
12:23 2:50 9:38 7:35 ete Ar. Atlanta... Lv. 10:00 10:C0 6:45 2:45 8:4 
._M. A.M. A.M. P.M. P.M. A.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. A.M 
St. Louis and Atlanta 
Read Down Read Up 
A.M. A.M. A.M. A.M. P.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M 
8:55 8:55 8:15 8:55 2.50 10:40 Lv. St. Louis Ar. 7:50 12:20 9:22 5:15 9:22 9:2 
12:23 2:50 8:30 10:52 9:55 7:15 Ar. Atlanta Lv. 10:00 6:45 9:30 9:00 2:45 8:4 
A.M. A.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. A.M 
“Georgian” Diesel Powered Streamline Train 
No. 81 No. 80 
S508 Dae Goes écescwewccs Lv. Chicago ..... + oie. 8:40 A.M., C.T. 
Oe Sererirrr ee Ar. Evansville ..... Lv. 3:15 A.M. 
Sf See err Lv. St. Louis oa. 7:50 A.M. 
PE Bs sca ceccstcccescs Ar. Evansville Lv. 3:45 A.M. 
OS er 7 , DEED cack sts eense Ar. 2:59 A.M. 
Sf)? Seer Ar. Nashville . Lv. 11:50 P.M. 
eS Ser eee Lv. Nashville ...... . Ar. 11:40 P.M. 
err ree Ar. Chattanooga Lv. 8:35 P.M. 
LS eee Lv. Chattanooga Ar. 8:30 P.M., C.T. 
Cie Bes BeSs kc cctseves Bs. QUO. 2 cccsss Lv. 6:30 P.M., E.T. 
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8:08 P.M, 
5:40 P.M, 
4:00 P.M. 
7:26 
6:49 
4:00 
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:20 

P:13 

1:44 
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1:30 

3:32 

5:16 
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1:10 P.M 
1:30 A.M. 
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».M. P.M. 
235 10:55 
745 8:40 
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.M. P.M 
322 9:22 
745 8:40] 
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Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


To Augusta 


Lv. Hartford, Conn. or 10.13 
Ar. New York ..... Sone 1:00 
Lv. New York .......... bs 2:50 
Ar. Augusta ne ; 11:30 
Lv. New Haven, Conn 12:07 
Be, Mew Week ..cccscccs 1:33 
Lv. New York 2:50 
Ar. Augusta ...... 11:30 
Lv. Boston, Mass. ..... 9:00 
Ss See 1:35 
Lv. New York ...... 2:50 
Be, BOR ccc ccccces 11:30 
Lv. Providence, R. I. 9:55 
Ar. New York ....... 1:35 
Lv. New York ...... 2:50 
Ar. Augusta. ...... 11:30 
Lv. Wilmington, Del 5:07 
Ar. Augusta A rerarer 11:30 
Lv. Washington, D. C 7:30 
Ar. Augusta ...... 11:30 
Lv. Trenton, N. J 3:54 
re 11:30 
Lv. New York 2:50 
eee 11:30 
Lv. Philadelphia 4:32 
Ar. Augusta ...... 11:30 
Lv. Pittsburgh, Pa. 10:40 
Ar. Washington 6:10 
Lv. Washington 7:30 
Ar. Augusta ...... 11:30 
From Augusta 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. New York 11:30 
Lv. New York 12:20 
Ar. Hartford 3:05 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. New York ...... 11:30 
Lv. New York 12:20 
Ar. New Haven 2:05 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. New York 11:30 
Lv. New York 1:00 
Ar. Boston 6:00 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. New York 11:30 
Lv. New York 1:00 
Ar. Providence 5:02 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. Wilmington 9:16 
Lv. Augusta : 3:20 
Ar. Washington 7:10 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. Trenton 10:27 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. New York 11:30 
Lv. Augusta. 3:20 
Ar. Philadelphia 9:48 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. Washington 7:10 
Lv. Washington 10:05 
Ar. Pittsburgh 5:40 
The schedules above quoted as information 
and are subject to change without notice. 
To Augusta 
Lv. Richmond, Va. 10:20 
Ar. Augusta errr 11:30 
Lv. Petersburg, Va. 11:00 
Ar. Augusta ........ 11:30 
Lv. Rocky Mount, N. C. 1:10 
Ar. Augusta ..... 11:30 
Lv. Fayetteville, N. C. 3:15 
Ar. Augusta ...... 11:30 
Ly. Miami, Fla. .. 9:10 
Ar. Savannah, Ga. 6:55 
Lv. Savannah ‘ 8:00 
Ar. Augusta ....... 11:50 
From Augusta 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. Richmond 4:15 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. Petersburg 3:30 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. Rocky Mount 1:10 
Lv. Augusta 3:20 
Ar. Fayetteville 10:50 
Lv. Augusta 7:50 
Ar. Savannah 11:30 
OW. Bawanngh  .o.6oc ccc csvccce. 5:30 
Ar. Miami ..... bikdd oul cee Gs 8:00 


The above schedules quoted 


and 





} as information 
are subject to change without notice. 
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Southern Railway System 
Aiken-Augusta Special 


Southbo..id 


Northbound 





Read Down Read Up 
No. 31 No. 32 
8:00 A.M. Lv. Boston (E.S.T.) (NYNH@HRR) .............c.seeees Ar. 2:55 P.M. 
9:00 B.TE. Lv. PROVMGS CHE MED oc ober sccccccvcscccvccess Ar. 1:57 P.M. 
1:10 P.M. Ar. New York (Penn. Sta.) (NYNH&HRR) ............... Lv. 10:00 A.M. 
1:30 P.M. Le. Mow Toot Chemm. Bia.) (PRE) occ cccccwccccccssece Ar. 9:15 A.M. 
a, | I nga os ebb Pe wW ew 00 400008080408 oce de wee Ar. 8:59 A.M. 
ee ee ee ED Ce idcnnsenes neue awe b seh wnseas Ar. 8:10 A.M. 
oe! ae LUD ULUG S  eee Peeee Ar. 7:39 A.M. 
S238 Pi. Tee. Wee COR Be Bie) CPU) oun cc cccccccccwccccns Ar. 7:25 A.M. 
ee ree ey rr eer Ar. 6:40 A.M. 
Seip Fie. «Ge, BS EP, TR) CTE) oc vdicsiccicecccccsccswrcs Ar. 5:36 A.M. 
ae Ss RE re re ere Lv. 4:55 A.M. 
ee ee I, Ooo wicca rca becwedceswasdeucsan been Ar. 4:20 A.M. 
a 6 So Se Ferrer ee rr rr reer Lv. 4:02 A.M. 
a ee rr rr re Lv. 1:40 A.M. 
ee ROO OS —E ress Perrine pee Lv. 12:30 A.M. 
Se ee EE ED oe ce cncccccibecensewcoearnceceses Lv. 12:05 A.M. 
ee i cade eae ew kee he weweeopan'e: Lv. 10:38 P.M. 
SO Be A I Do bec cecccccdcascesessccvcceses Lv. 9:30 P.M. 
seid iene Gaia Ar. Durham (SRS) OES A ee PE re riety. 7:15 P.M. 
kamen beumnas Ar. Raleigh (SRS) ...... Pere er ae, me 
SS a, Ta Se I ND oo Sino nbcicc cs puan ses evendsssvenctes Lv. 9:00 P.M. 
i ee A NE ED bb :0 0:5 4.0 0 6.0.4:0:5:0600.0'0:60-0 04004 00 600-08 Lv. 8:18 P.M. 
Oe ee FE ere eee ree Lv. 8:10 P.M. 
Dee es: ee EE ED gacccccesecvecesésesheonsenennnnes Lv. 7:28 P.M. 
ee Ss GD higioic'vn cece cdonssecesecscewers Lv. 7:00 P.M. 
ee EE rrr re ee Ar. 6:40 P.M. 
a 2. Se Sh UD CO ere ree Lv. 5:54 P.M. 
5:45 A.M. Lv. Chester (SRS) .... Lv. 5:27 P.M. 
6:28 A.M. Lv. Winnsboro (SRS) Lv. 4:44 P.M. 
6:46 A.M. Lv. Ridgeway (SRS) Lv. 4:27 P.M. 
723O A.M. Az. Cebmmin (CBB) occ cscscccccccccsveccccccvcccccseces Lv. 3:50 P.M. 
7:45 A.M. Lv. Columbia (SRS) Ar. 3:35 P.M. 
8:46 A.M. Lv. Batesburg (SRS) Lv. 2:38 P.M. 
9:40 A.M. Lv. Trentan (SRS) Lv. 1:52 P.M. 
10:45 A.M. Ar. Aiken (SRS) ....... Lv. 1:00 P.M. 
10:45 A.M. Ar. Augusta (SRS) Lv. 1:00 P.M. 
Fares 
Pullman Fares in each direction: 
Compt. Compt. Draw.Rm. Draw. Rm. 
Seat Lower ForOne ForTwo OnePerson 2 or 3 per. 
Round Trib Railroad 
Fares to Augusta 
From: 
Boston, Mass. ..... $84.73 
Providence, R. I. 81.25 
New York, N. Y. 58.02 $8.28 $18.63 $25.23 $24.84 $31.51 
Philadelphia, Pa. 51.34 7.99 18.00 22.54 23.98 30.35 
Trenton, N. J. 54.00 7.99 18.00 22.54 23.98 30.35 
Baltimore, Md. 43.70 7.59 17.08 21.16 22.77 28.87 
Washington, D. C. 40.60 6.56 14.78 18.40 19.67 24.96 
Lynchburgh, Va. 28.92 $3.22 4.72 12.42 15.47 16.56 20.93 
Danvilie, Va. - 24.32 2.70 4.03 10.64~ 13.28 14.15 17.94 
Greensboro, N. C... 20.82 2.30 4.03 
Charlotte, N. C. ... 12.10 1.55 4.03 
Federal tax included. Consult nearest Ticket Agent for reservations, tickets, etc. 
Trains From the North 
Going 
Ew, Pectianl,. Wile. CIE TEAR). ..o 050 6:00:04. 00.0.0. 0.00000 006 0 bere dereresectosesss 8:30 P.M. 
Ar. New York, N. Y. (NYNH&H RR) 6:30 A.M. 
Lv. Boston, Mass. (NYNH&&H RR) 7:00 A.M. 
Lv. Providence, R. I. (NYNH&H RR) 7:55 A.M. 
Lv. Hartford, Conn. (NYNH&H RR) 10:13 A.M. 
Lv. New Haven, Conn. (NYNH&H RR) 11:05 A.M. 
Ar. New York, N. Y. (NYNH&H RR) 1:00 P.M. 
Lv. New York, N. Y. (PRR) .. wy 2:05 P.M. 
Lv. Baltimore, Md. (PRR) .. ‘ 6:08 P.M. 
Ar. Washington, D. C. (PRR) .... 6:50 P.M. 
Lv. Washington, D. C. (RF&P RR) 7:30 P.M. 
Lv. Richmond, Va. (ACL RR) 10:20 P.M. 
Lv. Rocky Mount. N. C. (ACL RR) 1:00 A.M. 
ee a ee err roe 3:15 A.M. 
Lv. Florence, S. C. (ACL RR) 6:05 A.M. 
Lv. Sumter, S. C. (ACL RR) 7:30 A.M. 
Lv. Orangeburg, S. C. (ACL RR) 8:55 A.M. 
Ar. Augusta, Ga. (ACL RR) ...... 11:30 A.M. 
Returning 
Lv. Augusta, Ga. (ACL RR) ..... 3:20 P.M. 
Ar. Florence, S. C. (ACL RR) ; 8:35 P.M. 
Ar. Fayetteville, N. C. (ACL RR) 10:50 P.M. 
ee a I ar rrr rrr re rrr ere 4:15 A.M. 
Ae. Wetaetes, TD. ©. Ce TE) coc cccccccccccvcsscccccsssecees 7:10 A.M 
Ss I, Ts RIPE 0:60. 86 6:66:55 kc 8 0:00 00 68409404 S NO SOC RT OO 8:15 A.M. 
s/s > © & S| RR Terie rer errr rere 11:30 A.M. 
Lv. New York, WN. YY. (A YRHGH BR) .........55. 12:20 P.M. 
x Seer rere 6:00 P.M. 
Lv. New York, W. Y. (RYMHRM BRR) .... 2. ccccvcccccescccrscedseccoeses 8:00 P.M. 
Ar. Portland, Me. (B&M RR) ..... EE Fe nha tener ey Novy Ses ORME MER SRU ap 5:50 A.M. 
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Mid-West Section Annual 
Outing 
HE annual outing of the Mid-West 
Section was held at Lake Lawn, Dela- 
van, Wisconsin, on June 19, 1948, and 
was attended by 140 members and guests. 


37:35 A.M. 


The main attraction was the golf tour- 
nament, with horseshoe and ping pong 
tournaments for those who wished to 
enter. The outstanding feautre of the day 


9-395 A.W 
6:00 P.M. 
12:12 A.M 


= ate | was a hole-in-one by John Nerl on the 
a on 240 yard 14th hole. This was a complete 
~ se ) surprise to all, particularly to John. Many 
beautiful prizes were distributed in the 
evening after an excellent dinner. 
3 ss GOLF WINNERS 
L | <A Fadeometer trophy (1st low gross): 76 
£|88 —Bob Anderson. 
a ition Salesmen’s trophy (1st low gross—mill- 
; men): 79—AI Rathke. 
: Millmen’s trophy (1st low net, Class B 
2 > —millmen): 96, 39,57—Louis Blank (won 
7 for third time). 
8 Members: 1st low gross 76—Bob An- 
~ Sz derson. 
lala 2nd low gross 78—Jim Morrison. 
o| om 3rd low — 
| Es 3rd low gross 79—Bob Boehmen 
z 
a ye Guests: 1st low gross 74—Gordon Woff- 
“|< ler, 
26, 1948 July 26, 1948 
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2nd low gross 80—Foster Snyder. 

3rd low gross 81—Max Gossweiler. 

Members: 1st low net 81-21-60—Gordon 
Stott. 

2nd low net 79-18-61—AI Rathke. 


Merchandising Committee 


HE production and distribution of test- 
ing apparatus, test fabrics and stand- 
ards began in a very small way twenty- 
five years ago but since that time has 


3rd low net 92-30-62—Earl Schroeder. grown to such proportions as to involve 
Guests: 1st low net 86-27-59—Lloyd considerable capital outlay and extensive 
Mandelert. facilities for rendering service. As a re- 
2nd low net 96-36-60—Les Dahl. sult of the increased research activity on 
3rd low net 95-33-62—Allen Nelson. the part of the Association and anticipat- 


ing further expansion of the merchan- 
dising program, the Council at its last 
meeting voted to set up a Standing Mer- 
chandising Committee which is to con- 
trol all questions of policy in connection 
with these operations, including not only 
sales but procurements. It is the policy 
of the Council to assign to an approved 
manufacturer exclusive rights to the pro- 
duction of new AATCC equipment and 
authorize the use of the AATCC official 
label. On his part the manufacturer is 


obliged to follow AATCC specifications 


(Peoria handicapping System) 


HORSESHOES 
Doubles-W inners—Leonard 
Wilson Smith. 
Singles—1st—John Wickert. 


2nd—Ed. Iverson. 


Mayfield, 





PING PONG 
Ist—Ray Haas. 
2nd—Jim Kelleher. 


The members of the outing committee, rigidly, carry the stock, make deliveries, 


headed by Max Boyce, should be congrat- and also do the billing. In this way the 


ulated for an excellent and very efficient Association makes available to industry 


job in making the outing a great success. essential testing equipment and is com- 


pensated by modest royalties which to 


Respectfully submitted, 


some extent offset its expenditures for 


WILLIAM BOYD, Secretary. 


creative research. 
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The Merchandising Committee consists 
of: 

H. F. Herrmann, Dr. H. C. Chapin, W. 
R. Moorhouse, J. R. Bonnar, Dr. H. W. 
Stiegler. 


—¢ o— 


AATCC Monographs 


Some time ago it appeared that the 
AATCC had grown to the point that it 
could provide publications of special in- 
terest in its particular field of activity. 
This is a type of activity which has been 
done successfully by other scientific or- 
ganizations and represents a real contri- 
bution to its members and the industries 
which they represent. 
graph was proposed to cover textile test- 
ing methods and has for the past eighteen 
months been in preparation under the 
editorship of Professor Theel of the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute, supported by 
a Board of Editors competent to cover 
the entire field of textile testing. The work 
of preparing the material is now prac- 
tically complete so that the Publication 
Committee is formulating plans which 
should effect actual publication by the 
fall of this year. At its last meeting the 
Council authorized 


The first mono- 


sufficient funds to 
put this publication in actual production. 


At the same meeting it was announced 
that this Committee is now ready to ap- 
proach the preparation of the AATCC 
Monograph No. 2 on the subject of “The 
Application of Vat Dyes.” The proposed 
monograph is to be written by specialists 
in this field, to be drawn from the dye- 
stuff manufacturers and the dye applica- 
tion industries. It is expected to cover 
the application of these important dyes 
on cotton and rayon, including the latest 
techniques in dyeing piece goods, yarn, 
warps, packages, and in addition, print- 
ing. The book will be concise and mod- 
ern, with special emphasis on the newest 
developments in the field of dyeing ma- 
chines. It is not intended to devote space 
to historical manufacturing or chemical 
constitution data, since these features 
are too extensive to be properly included 
in a volume of moderate size and are not 
considered of real importance to those 
interested in application. The Publica- 
tion committee is now organizing an 
editorial board in the expectation that in 
the not too distant future Monograph 
No. 2 will be ready for publication. 
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Research 
Reports— 


(Concluded from Page P496) 


or five of the committee along with sev- 
eral of the test methods one of which 
should identify the resin on the cloth. 
Those methods that prove effective will 
be assembled. 


When sufficient methods are available 
it is requested by the subcommittee that 
the AATCC Research Staff take over to 
conduct the work needed to find the 
of each method, especially 
as to interferences. 


limitations 


Because of the many difficulties en- 
countered, it has been decided to aban- 
don the idea of an all-inclusive analytical 
scheme for the present and concentrate 
on positive tests. The field of impreg- 
nated fabrics will be explored before any 
attempt is made on coated fabrics. The 
criterion of differentiation between coated 
and impregnated fabrics will be whether 
the fabric is of prime importance or only 
a carrier for the resin; the former condi- 
tion is impregnation, the latter is coating. 

J. EDWARD LYNN, Chairman. 





Lapel Buttons 
for AATCC 


Members 


These buttons bear 
the seal of the 
Association 
and may be 
purchased 
by members 
in good standing 
from the 


National Secretary 
at $2.00 each. 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 


Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. | 
It is understood that these will be open | 


to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 


the Secretary. 





48-1 
Education: B.S. Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. 


Experience: Chemist, print works. 
Age 33; married; references; position in 
New England desired. 


48-8 


Education: B.A., New York University. 
Experience: 19 years, textile chemical lab- 


oratory. 


Age 39; married; references; vicinity of 
New York City preferred. 





48-9 
Education: B.S., Bates. 


Experience: Woolen mill chemist; miscel- 
laneous testing, demonstration and de- 
velopment work on all fabrics for 

supply houses, as head chemist. 


Age 41; married; references. 





All 
Correspondence 
Concerning 
the 
Employment 
Register 
Should Be 
Directed to 
the 
National 
Secretary 
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By Herbert 
Richard T. Ks 
57 pages, 77 
Published by 
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Textile Testing in Germany 


By Herbert F. Schiefer, Lyman Fourt, and 
Richard T. Kropf. Format 1012 by eight inches, 
57 pages, 77 figures and 13 tables. Price $3.50. 
Published by the Textile Research Institute, 


1948. 

The material in this book has 
prepared from information obtained in 
1945 by the Technical Industrial Com- 
mittee for the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, on file in the Office of 
Technical Services as report P.B. 89981. 


been 


Textile investigators who went into 
Germany for the Office of the Quarter- 
master General expressed great interest 
in what they saw there, in industry-wide 
control of quality. It was stated in one 
of the earlier reports that there was a 
great deal for us in America to learn 
from the approach which the Germans had 
taken in dealing with textile testing. 

It was largely for the latter reason that 
investigations were made which resulted 
in the publication of this book. 

The book is divided into four parts as 
follows: 

Part I—Tensile Testing. 

Part II—Serviceability Evaluation of 
Textiles. 

Part I1]—Testing Flexural and Com- 
pressional Properties. 


Part IV—Miscellaneous. 

This report brings together a 
ment of the thinking of the technicians 
of an entire country on these subjects, and 
the industry as a whole is indebted to the 
investigators who prepared this report 
for their thoroughness and lucidity, as 
well as to the Textile Research Institute 
for making available the results of their 


labors. 


State- 


The Electron Microscope, Its De- 
velopment, Present Performance 
and Future Possibilities 
By Dr. D. Gabor, Engineer British Thompson- 
Houston Co. Ltd. Research Laboratory, Rugby. 
Format 5’ by 7 inches, 164 pages, 48 figures. 


Price $4.75. Published by Chemical Publishing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This book constitutes an up-to-date re- 
Port on this comparatively instru- 
ment including a survey of application 


new 
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on 


eviews 


laboratory technique, theory of image for- 
mation, latest commercial types and fu- 
ture trends. It is presented as an intro- 
duction to the electron microscope and 
a critical contribution to its theory. 

Chapters are devoted to the description 
of commercial electron microscopes, pos- 
sibilities of future development, the ulti- 
mate limit of the electron microscope, 
and the chemical and structural analysis 
by the electron microscope. The book 
closes with a bibliography. 


Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry Fourth Edition 

Volume VII, 629 pages and Volume VIII 679 
pages. Longmans Green and Co. 1947. Price 80 
shillings per volume. 

The first six volumes of this Dictionary 
covering A to Io have been reviewed 
with considerable detail in earlier edi- 
tions of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER. Owing to inevitable war time 
restrictions, these two volumes covering 
Io to Meth have been somewhat delayed 
and now appear under the guidance of 
a new Editorial Board. The policy of this 
Board has been to provide a_ balanced 
treatment of present day chemistry, by 
proper adjustment of the space devoted 
to specific branches of the subject. This 
policy is reflected in the increased pro- 
portion of articles as physico-chemical 
subjects. Dr. E. I. Heilbron, Chairman 
of the Editorial Board states in his Fore- 
word that: “Although the essential fun- 
damentals of chemical science have been 
given their due place, the work retains 
its character as a Dictionary of Applied 
Science and in the planning of the ar- 


ticles the Board has the industrial and 
applied aspects constantly in review.” 
An examination of the list of con- 


tributors published at the beginning of 
each volume is a sufficient guarantee of 
the general excellence of the material 
which it contains. 

The Dictionary is not written entirely 
for experts, although it is expected that 
they will find in it much that will be 
useful to them. Its main object is to 
present to the general chemist and ex- 
pert alike a summary and account of the 
present day position of Chemical Science 
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and to enable them to find, couched in as 
simple language as possible, a description 
of all that may be included in that term. 

In our opinion Thorpe’s Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry will continue to 
hold the same important place on the 
shelves of Chemical libraries that it has 
for well over a half century. 


American Wool Handbook 


By Werner von Bergen and Herbert R. 
Mauersberger. Second edition. Copyright 1948. 
Published by Textile Book Publishers, Inc. For- 
mat 544” x 75”. Illustrated. 1053 pages. Green 
cloth cover, silver lettering. Index. $8.00 in 
U. S. and Canada: $9.00 elsewhere. 


This is a second, enlarged edition of 
this well known book, first published by 
the American Wool Handbook Co. in 
1938. The new edition has 24 chapters, 
one more than the first edition and 175 
additional pages of text. The authors are 
Werner von Bergen and Herbert R. Mau- 
ersberger, both former teachers in the Ex- 
tension Division of Columbia University. 
Arthur Besse, President of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, has 
written the foreword to this book and 
terms it “a most comprehensive study of 
the wool textile industry with special em- 
phasis on existing American practice”. 
Twenty specialists in various phases of 
the business collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of the text, which has been in prep- 
aration for over two years. The authors 
have adhered to the same excellent pres- 
entation as was used in the first edition. 

In addition to the thorough treatment 
of basic material in the book, several flow 
sheets on yarn manufacture and dyeing 
and finishing processes have been added 
in the new edition. Separate chapters have 
been devoted to the chemical properties 
and the marketing of wcol, the manufac- 
ture of carpets and rugs, woven and non- 
woven felts and a complete bibliography. 
The labeling act and new tariff schedules 
are included. Many new photomicrogra- 
phs, machinery and other illustrations 
have been added. No effort has been spared 
to make this the finest handbook in the 
wool industry. Foreign nations will be 
particularly interested in the efficiency 
and continuous processing methods de- 
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scribed in great detail. Marketing of wool 
and futures trading in wool and wool tops 
have been given greater attention. 

This book covers so thoroughly the 
technical applications of the wool indus- 
try, we believe that it should not only 
be in the library of every mill using wool, 
but also in the personal library of wool 
technicians. 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


Chemical Technology of the Fibers. 10th 
Edition. Louis A. Olney. Lowell, Mass., Lowell 
Textile Associates, 1947. 203 + vi pages. For- 
mat 6 x 9 inches. Price $3.00. 


(Reviewed by A. H. Grimshaw, North 
Carolina State College School of Textiles). 

In the United States, there is a great 
need for text and reference books on tex- 
tile subjects. The author of this book 
has aided greatly in filling the need for 
a textbook on the subject of chemical 
technology of fibers. This is proved by the 
fact the book is in the tenth edition. The 
author states that the book’s scope is that 
of a condensed textbook “on the subject 
of textile fibers for anyone interested in 
the manufacture and distribution of tex- 
tile materials. 


The contents of the book are arranged 
so that a study of the natural fibers pre- 
ceded the study of the manufactured 
fibers. There are separate chapters on each 
individual fiber, with information about 
the chemical and physical properties of 
that fiber. This helps the student to un- 
derstand to some extent the reason for 
different results in scouring various fibers 
with the same chemicals, and also for the 
difference in final results of dyeing mix- 
tures of fibers with the same dyes. Most 
of this difference is due to the chemical 
composition or properties of the individ- 
ual fibers. 

Some very interesting data are to be 
found in the discussion of “Methods of 
Fiber Identification and Quantitative Sep- 
aration.” The book also has many tables 
and photomicrographs. 

The author, who is one of the best- 
known educators in the textile field, pre- 
sents the material in such a manner that 
students or any person with a little knowl- 
edge of chemistry can obtain much valu- 
able information about textile fibers. 


ASTM Standards on Paint, Var- 
nish, Lacquer, and Related 
Products 


ASTM Headquarters, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa., $4.35 per copy. 

The latest compilation of ASTM stand- 
ards on paints and related products is- 
sued early in 1948 gives the more than 
170 specifications, tests, and definitions in 
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their latest form. Comprising 580 pages 
the book should be of interest and service 
to all those concerned with the materials 
covered. 


There are 45 specifications covering var- 
ious types of pigments—white, black, min- 
eral iron oxide, blue, green, yellow and 
orange, red, metallic, etc. An important 
phase of the Society’s work in this field, 
which is carried out through the activi- 
ties of technical Committee D-1, is the 
development of test methods and 26 of 
those given cover various types and prop- 
erties of pigments. These include chem- 
ical analysis, absorption, specific gravity, 
tinting strength, etc. 

Nine specifications and five test meth- 
ods relate to drying oils, paint driers, 
and thinners; and 12 cover shellac, var- 
nish, and varnish materials. In the field 
of lacquer and lacquer materials, there 
are 21 specifications and 11 test methods. 

Seven of the tests in the book cover 
traffic paint, and there is a large section 
on general paint tests and paint weathering 
tests. Other standards cover putty, resin, 
liquid naval stores, etc. 


Rayon Technology Handbook fot 
Textile Mills 


Prepared by the Textile Research Depart- 
ment of the American Viscose Co. Published 
by the McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. Copyright 
1948. Format 6” x 9”. Illustrated, 273 pages. 
Index. Price $3.75. 


The material for this book was orig- 
inally prepared as a text book for an 
Advanced Seminar on Rayon held in June 
1946, by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Co. at Marcus 
Hook. Later it was reviewed and rewrit- 
ten where necessary so that this valuable 
information could be presented in book 
form. 
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The text follows through the processes 
of the manufacture of cloth both from 
filament and staple fiber, and carries 
through to the dyed and finished fabric 
as indicated by the following titles of the 
seven chapters. No attempt is made to 
cover the manufacture of rayon itself. 

i—Rayon Staple on the Cotton System. 

II—Rayon Staple on the Worsted Sys. 
tem. 

III—Rayon Staple on the Woolen Sys- 
tem. 

IV—Rayon from Yarn to Fabric. 


V—Standard Rayon Fabric Construc- 


tions. 

Vi—Rayon in Knitting Mills. 

Vil—Rayon and Dyeing and Finishing. 

As stated in the Foreword the book 
has been prepared to meet the needs of 
mill men, teachers, students and others 
who want to know the better ways to 
process rayon in yarns, gray goods, and 
finished fabrics. It must be considered an 
advanced book designed to help those who 
already have a knowledge of conven- 
tional textile processes. 

No one person could write a satisfac- 
tory book of this type. The many di- 
visions of the industry and diversity of 
technical problems involved are beyond 
the scope of any one person to explore, 
or experiment with, to say nothing of 
fully understanding. As a result the au- 
thorship is distributed among seventeen 
different authorities. 

The text is so arranged, that each chap- 
ter may be read separately, and those 
interested in certain phases of the sub 
ject need not read the whole book in 
order to gain the knowledge regarding 
their particular branch. 


WHO ME? ... Pointers in Job 
Management 


By Arthur O. England—24 pages, size 458” 
x 634”—25c. 

Every executive charged with the re- 
sponsibility of supervising men and wo- 
men is thereby entrusted with the most 
intricate operation of industry—the cre- 


ation of better human relations among | 


the individuals who work together in his 


group. What lever should he pull to | 
obtain confidence, what button should he | 


push to gain better workmanship, how 
can he use the oil of human understand- 
ing to better his production record? This 
24-page booklet, copiously illustrated by 
Palmer, and gayly printed in red and black 
uses short, punchy text and cartoons to 
make its all-important information inter- 
esting and easily understood. Placed in 
the hands of every company supervisor, 
this booklet will earn handsome dividends 
for your company in the form of better 
human relations and hence increased pro 
duction at more economical cost! 
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@ 114th National Meeting 
ACS 

Fifteen thousand chemists and chem- 
ical engineers will participate in the 
114th national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, which will be held in 
three sessions in Washington, D. C.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and Portland, Ore., August 30 
to September 17, it is announced by Dr. 
Charles Allen Thomas, president ot fhe 
Society. 

The Eastern Session, in Washington, 
will run from August 30 to September 
3; the Midwest Session, in St. Louis, from 
September 6 to 10, and the Western Ses- 
sion, in Portland, from September 13 to 
ea 

The divided national meeting, first in 
the Society’s seventy-two-year history was 
arranged to enable the maximum number 
of the 57,000 members to attend, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thomas, who is executive vice- 
president and technical director of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis. 

Recent developments in virtually every 
field of chemical science and technology 
will be reported in several hundred pa- 
pers at a total of 120 technical sessions 
to be held in the three cities, under the 
sponsorship of eighteen professional Di- 
visions of the Society. One hundred and 
twenty-seven Local Sections of the ACS 
will be represented. 


® Joseph Turner 
Appointment 


John F. Henry, vice president and dis- 
trict sales manager of Joseph Turner & 
Co., Ridgefield, N. J., mvanufarturers’ 
agents and distributors for heavy chem- 
icals, fine chemicals and dyestuffs since 
1861, recently was appointed acting di- 
rector of sales for the East on all chem- 
ical items, it has been announced by 
Walter D. Merrill, president. 


® Joins Orleans Company 

Fred A. Orleans, President, Orleans 
Company, Inc., 45-24 Pearson Street, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y., has announced the 
addition to the company’s staff of William 
D. Krafchuk, as Vice-President in charge 
of sales. Mr. Krafchuk has been active 
in the lines of dyes and chemicals, both 
domestically and abroad, for a number of 
years. “His services,” announced Mr. Or- 
leans, “fill a growing need in our or- 
Sanization since demands for our dyes 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 


@ Manager of Industrial 
Relations 


Robert C. Landon, who has been ap- 
pointed Manager of Industrial Relations of 
the Rohm & Haas Company and The Resin- 
ous Products & Chemical Company, Phil- 
adelphia chemical manufacturers. 

Mr. Landon, who has had broad ex- 
perience in the industrial and public re- 
lations field was previously connected 
with Babcock and Wilcox Company and 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. During 
1944 he was employed by the govern- 
ment to reorganize the personnel func- 
tions of the Army's Air Force’s Material 
Command at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
He is one of the founders of the ‘40 
Plus Movement’’, an organization formed 
to assist older men (forty years of age 
and over) into responsible positions with 
industry. He is a native of Chicago, IlI- 
linois and a graduate of Yale University. 


and chemicals, both here and overseas, 
have been growing steadily since the end 
of the war. In view of the fact that a 
greater proportion of our products have 
been directly allocated to foreign § ac- 
counts, it has also been necessary to in- 
crease our sales staff as well as our labora- 
tory, warehouse, and trucking facilities.” 

Mr. Orleans also announced that pro- 
duction facilities on several hard-to-get 
dyes are being increased with the resul- 
tant increase in output expected during 
July-August. 


@ Development Fund, PTIF 


Charles W. Carvin, National Chairman 
of the Development Fund of The Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute Foundation, re- 
cently announced the plans of the Board 
of Trustees to commence actual construc- 
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tion of the new Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute in August of this year. The new 
Institute will be located on the 1214 
acre property acquired by the Foundation 
at School Lane and Henry Avenue, Ger- 
mantown, formerly known as the Kolb 
estate, and is planned to be ready for op- 
eration for the fall term of 1949. 

Mr. Carvin pointed out that the needs 
of the Institute were extensive, if it is to 
serve the textile industry with maximum 
effectiveness; and that, therefore, these 
needs had been broken down into two 
groups of “immediate needs” and “later 
needs”. The immediate needs would con- 
stitute a sum of about three quarters of a 
million dollars to be sought in 1948, 
which together with the million dollars 
available for building at this time, would 
provide the complete school unit of lab- 
oratories, classrooms, machinery and 
equipment. The later needs in the amount 
of $1,389,910 would be sought in 1949 
and 1950 to provide dormitory facilities, 
an auditorium and gymnasium building, 
and an endowment fund for maintenance 
and present and later staff requirements. 

“The formation of a National Commit- 
tee for a campaign this Fall is now under 
way,” said Mr. Carvin, “and we feel con- 
fident that the funds sought will be read- 
ily subscribed by our industry which has 
in the past profited so much through the 
trained men produced by Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, and which stands to 
profit to an even far greater extent 
through trained manpower in textiles in 
the coming years.” 


e OTS Services 


The Office of Technical Services will 
continue its services to business and in- 
dustry in the next fiscal year, John C. 
Green, OTS director, said recently. The 
operating plan calls for trimming but not 
abolishing services. 

The acquisition, processing, and dissem- 
ination of hundreds of thousands of tech- 
nical reports and documents received 
from domestic and foreign sources is the 
major OTS activity, Mr. Green stated. 
He anticipates that American business will 
have purchased over $1,000,000 worth of 
OTS reports by the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Key reference to the OTS technology 
collection is the Bibliography of Scientific 
and Industrial Reports. Since January 
1946 the Bibliography has appeared week- 
ly. Each issue has contained about 1500 
titles and abstracts of reports acquired. 
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“Beginning this month the Bibliography 
will be published monthly instead of 
weekly, and it will appear in less expen- 
sive format than formerly,” Mr. Green 
explained. “Each monthly issue will list 
about 2,000 titles of OTS reports, but it 
will contain very few abstracts. Yearly 
subscriptions to the Bibliography will 
cost S10 (S14 foreign). Single copies 
will be Sl ($1.50 foreign). Orders for 
the Bibliography are to be addressed di- 
rectly to OTS. Though not as complete 
as formerly the Bibliography will con- 
tinue to offer business and industry a 
central reference to OTS materials,” Mr. 
Green said. 

Under a “trust” fund arrangement OTS, 
as in the past, will print and sell copies 
of outstanding reports and documents for 
which there is considerable demand. Or- 
ders for photostat and microfilm copies 
of OTS reports, however, will be referred 
to the Library of Congress which has 
cooperatively agreed to take over the 
mechanics of this operation, Mr. Green 
announced. 

Last year OTS handled about 85,000 
requests for information about industrial 
processes. With his reduced staff Mr. 
Green does not anticipate that any such 
number of inquiries can be handled in the 
next fiscal year. Nevertheless, as many 
inquiries as possible will be answered. 
Special effort will be made to prepare 
“form replies” for inquiries which recur 
frequently. No inquiries will be handled 
which require individual research. 

Some OTS activities will continue with 
little if any curtailment since they do not 
require much personnel. 

For example, OTS supplies a small 
administrative staff in Washington for 
the National Inventors Council. The Coun- 
cil consists of 16 nationally known in- 
dustrialists, scientists, inventors, military 
leaders, and attorneys who serve the gov- 
ernment without compensation. Created 
in 1940, the Council assists the Armed 
Services by obtaining the help of Amer- 
ican inventors in solving urgent technical 
problems hampering the national defense 
effort. 


@ Joins Joy Chemical 


LeRoy Hampson who has been with 
the Manville-Textron interests for the 
past 30 years on warp preparation, has 
joined the expanding group of technolog- 
ists recently organized by the Joy Chem- 
ical, Inc. of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Hampson will confine his services 
to assist anyone interested in warp prep- 
aration. 


e CCCC New Vinyl Ethers 


Five new vinyl ethers are now being 
produced by Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
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e Joins Rodney Hunt 





Harry F. Creegan, former head of the 
Dyeing and Finishing Division of the 
American Viscose Corp.'s Textile Re- 
search Dept., who has been appointed a 
sales engineer for the Textile: Machinery 
Division of the Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co., Orange, Massachusetts, makers of 
textile wet finishing machinery. 


Mr. Creegan will be in charge of cot- 
ton, silk and rayon equipment sales in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Del- 
aware, Northern Virginia and Northern 
West Virginia. The increasing volume of 
business in this area and the broadening 
of the Rodney Hunt line has made this 
additional service necessary. F. E. Was- 
son of Philadelphia will continue to be 
in charge of all equipment for the woolen 
and worsted industries. Mr. Creegan’s 
headquarters will be at 207 Cresswell St., 
Ridley Park, Penna. 


Mr. Creegan has had 21 years of ex- 
perience in the dyeing, printing and fin- 
ishing industries. He was a chemist and 
colorist for 16 years with Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., Inc., at its printing 
division, the Eddystone Manufacturing 
Co. For the past five and one-half years 
he has been associated with the Dyeing 
and Finishing Division at American Vis- 
cose Corp., the past year and a half as 
head of the Textile Research Dept. 


Mr. Creegan is best known for his re- 
search contributions toward the stabiliza- 
tion of rayon fabrics and the application 
of resins for crease resistance. He has 
delivered papers on rayon stabilization 


as well as on general dyeing and finishing 
practices before meetings of the AATCC. 
He is a member of that organization and 
of the AATT. 





icals Corporation, in addition to the three 
that have been in commercial production. 
The eight compounds now include vinyl 
methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, n-butyl, isobutyl, 
2-methoxyethyl, 2-chlorethyl, and 2-ethyl- 
hexyl ether. According to the company, 
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any of these eight can be made readily 
in large industrial quantities. 

These vinyl ethers can be polymerized 
in either the liquid or vapor phase. With 
other monomers, copolymers are obtained. 
Vinyl ether polymers and copolymers vary 
from hard resins to soft, internally plas- 
ticized compounds, valuable for coatings, 
films, and molding and casting resins. 

With the hydroxyl groups of cellulose 
and other polyhydroxy compounds, the 
vinyl ethers react to yield mixed acetals 
having good water and alkali resistance. 
The vinyl ethers are also intermediates 
for such products as methyl ethyl pyri- 
dine, 1,2-dichlorethyl alkyl ethers, and 2- 
alkoxy propionitrile. 

Additional data on any of these new 
industrial chemicals can be obtained by 
writing to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N: ¥. 


e U.S. Testing Proving 
Ground 


Expanding its facilities for weather 
testing materials and products of all 
kinds, the United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., has completed 
arrangements with a proving ground op- 
eration in Miami, Florida, for actual ex- 
posure to sun, wind, rain and salt water. 
This area was selected because the num- 
ber of days of intense sunshine, free from 
cloud interference, give wide scope to 
weathering tests at various seasons of the 
year. New equipment is being added to 
the proving ground which, instead of ap- 
proximate figures heretofore available for 
under glass tests, will make exact radia- 
tion compilations. Before the new instal- 
lations, the pyreheliometers were picking 
up solar energy directly so that radiation 
in B.T.U.’s per square foot were not en- 
tirely accurate. 


e Charlotte Headquarters, 
Du Pont 


All Charlotte district sales offices of 
the Du Pont Company opened new head- 
quarters recently in a building erected for 
them at 427 Fourth Street. 

The structure, two stories and a pent 
house used as a laboratory, is brick, fully 
air conditioned, and newly-equipped and 
furnished to serve Charlotte region cus- 
tomers of four of Du Pont’s ten operat- 
ing departments — Organic Chemicals, 
Rayon, Grasselli Chemicals, and Electro- 
chemicals. Formerly the district offices 
were in the Duke Power Building, 414 
South Church Street. 

The Raycn Department will occupy 
the entire first floor of the structure. It 
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will be the headquarters of Davis L. 
Lewis, Jr., district sales manager of the 
Rayon Division; James J. Cook, of the 
Acetate Division; and David B. Hardin, 
of the Nylon Division; and their staffs. 

The district sales offices of the Organic 
Chemicals, Electrochemicals, and Grasselli 
Chemicals Departments will be on the 
second floor. There will be the offices of 
D. C. Newman, Southern sales manager, 
and Robert Sloan, Charlotte district man- 
ager, of Organic Chemicals; L. R. Ken- 
nette, Charlotte district sales manager for 
Electrochemicals; and Henry F. Koll, 
Charlotte district sales manager for Gras- 
selli. The pent house is occupied by the 
district dyestuff service laboratory of Or- 
ganic Chemicals. 

The new property has its own ample 
parking facilities adjoining it. 


@ Virginia Smelting 
Appointments 


Two young men have been appointed to 
key posts, one in sales and the other in 
manufacturing, by the Virginia Smelting 
Company, West Norfolk, Va., one of the 
country’s foremost producers of industrial 
chemicals. 

They are W. F. Luckenbach, Jr., who 
becomes manager of industrial sales, and 
Dr. Daniel W. Duncan, who is named 
head of the company’s chemical engineer- 
ing process improvement section. Mr. 
Luckenbach is 35 and Mr. Duncan 32. 

The appointments were in line with a 
company “youth policy”, said A. K. Scrib- 
ner, general manager. The company, which 
marks its 50th anniversary this year, makes 
a practice, he said, of hiring able young 
college graduates and moving them up 
fast as well as of bringing in experienced 
young men of demonstrated ability and 
placing them immediately in responsible 
jobs. 

Mr. Luckenbach came to the Virginia 
Smelting Company from the Foote Min- 
eral Company, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
where, during more than six years, he 
moved from sales engineer to director 
of research and, by choice, back to sales 
engineer again. 

He majored in organic chemistry at 
Rutgers University and received his B. S. 
Degree in 1937. His first job was with 
Rohm & Haas Company, Philadelphia, 
where, for four years, he was employed 
first in research and then in sales. He 
went with the Foote Mineral Company, 
Inc., in 1941. 

In his job at Virginia Smelting, Mr. 
Luckenbach is in charge of the sale of 
such chemicals as sulfur dioxide, sodium 
hydrosulfide, zinc hydrosulfide, zinc sul- 
fate and methyl chloride to firms in 40 
industries. 

After graduation from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute with a B. S. Degree in 
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W. F. Luckenbach, Jr. 





Daniel W. Duncan 


1937, Dr. Duncan held a graduate assis- 
tantship in chemical engineering at Ohio 
University for three years, and an indus- 
trial fellowship, sponsored there by Proc- 
ter & Gamble, for an additional year. 
He was the first to hold the fellowship in 
chemical engineering at the university. 
At the conclusion of that fellowship year, 
1941, Dr. Duncan obtained his Ph.D. 
Degree in chemical engineering. He went 
with Procter & Gamble at their Ivorydale 
plant in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was 
engaged, during the earlier of his six 
years there, with process development on 
synthetic detergents. 

At Virginia Smelting, Dr. Duncan heads 
a department which has eight men now 
and is expanding. He is seeking to im- 
prove quality and yield of the company’s 
products and reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. 


@ Nopco Appointment 

William J. Gavin has been appointed a 
memter of the New England sales force 
for the Industrial Division of Nopco 
Chemical Company and for its subsidiary 
Metasap Chemical Company according to 
a recent announcement from the home 


offices at Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Prior to his appointment, Mr. Gavin 
was associated with the Company at its 
Cedartown, Georgia plant where he had 
wide experience in the manufacture, con- 
trol and application of company products 
which include a complete line of proc- 
essing chemicals and metallic soaps. In 
New England, he succeeds Joseph E. Con- 
nell recently transferred and will work 
directly under Harold J. Waldren, District 
Manager. Mr. Gavin's territory will in- 
clude Northeastern Massachusetts, Maine 
and Eastern New Hampshire. 


@ du Pont Appointments 


The Du Pont Company announced re- 
cently appointment of Frederic A. C. 
Wardenburg, manager of its European of- 
fice in London, as director of sales of 
the Pigments Department in Wilmington, 
effective August 1. He succeeds Dr. D. H. 
Dawson, whose promotion from director 
of sales to assistant general manager, was 
recently announced. 

Dr. Charles J. Harrington, who has 
been technical representative in the Lon- 
don office since January, becomes man- 
ager of that office. 


@ Heyden Appointment 


Heyden Chemical Corporation recently 
announced the appointment of A. George 
Stern as its Western sales representative. 

In his new post, Mr. Stern will have 
charge of distribution and sales of Hey- 
den products in the Rocky Mountain 
region and the Pacific Coast states. 

He is well known on the West Coast 
and has been actively identified in the 
chemical trade and technical societies there 
for some years past. 

Prior to joining Heyden, Mr. Stern 
was employed by the Westvaco Chemical 
Corporation, the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
the A. R. Maas Laboratories, and the Bar- 
rett Company. He is a chemical engineer 
and a graduate of Columbia University. 

For the present, the Heyden Chemical 
Corporation office will be at 420 Market 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. Larger 
quarters, warehouse facilities and other 
services will be announced in the near 
future. 


e New Process for 
Seersucker 


A new finishing process for seersucker 
has been announced by Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company. 

The announcement disclosed that Jos- 
eph Bancroft & Sons Company has de- 
veloped the new process, employing the 
use of Monsanto’s Resloom to make fab- 
ric wrinkle-resistant. Goods carrying the 
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new finish, called “Stazenu,” already are 
in production. 

The Monsanto announcement said that 
a test of Bancroft seersucker showed it 
had wrinkle recovery of 136 degrees, 
which is comparable to that of good 
worsteds. 

In addition to supplying a high de- 
gree of wrinkle resistance, the finish sta- 
bilizes fabric and provides it with resili- 
ence designed to hold garment’s natural 
freshness and tailored appearance in hot, 
humid weather, according to Monsanto. 


The announcement also pointed out that 
natural luster and texture porosity of 
cloth is not affected, nor is the finish 
removed by repeated washings or dry 
cleaning. 


@ New Hilton-Davis Plant 


Work should be completed this fall on 
a new building being constructed at the 
plant of the Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. 
Division in Cincinnati, according to L. 
A. Hoffman, Vice-President of Sterling 
Drug Inc., in charge of the division. 


The building, the 24th on the 89-acre 
site occupied by Hilton-Davis on Lang- 
don Farm Road, 10 miles northeast of the 
city, will be used for production of beta 
naphthol and phenol, and for the manu- 
facture of salicylic acid. It will contain 
25,000 square feet of floor space. 

With completion of the building, the 
division will add to its line B-O-Napthoic 
acid for permanent colors and also a new 
line of naphthol dyes for the textile trade. 


@ Lotte-Prescott Merger 


Paul L. Miller, President of Lotte Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., announces the mer- 
ger of that company with Prescott 
Brothers, Incorporated, effective as at 
July 1st, 1948. The name of the new 
consolidated Company will be “Lotte 
Chemical Company, Incorporated” and 
the office of the company will remain, as 
formerly, at 109 Fifth Avenue, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Miller states that there will be no 
change in the operations or management 
of the Company and the merger will ef- 
fect a very substantial increase in the 
net worth of the Company. He also stated 
that this merger will permit Lotte Chem- 
ical Company to continue its policy of 
expansion. 


@ Philadelphia Quartz 
Moves Offices 


Philadelphia Quartz Company, manu- 
facturers of silicates of soda, has an- 
nounced the removal of its General Of- 
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fices from 121 South Third St., Phila- 
delphia, where they have been located 
for almost a half century. On August 2, 
1948, the offices will be in the Public 
Ledger Building, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. The Company is to occupy 
the office space on the eleventh floor of 
the building. 

This month marks also the completion 
of 117 years of business for the Quartz 
Company. It was started by Joseph EI- 
kinton as a soap and candle manufactory 
in Philadelphia on July 21, 1831. Early 
in the 60’s, the Elkintons produced sili- 
cate of soda for their own soaps, and soon 
after for other soap manufacturers. 

The Philadelphia Quartz Company 
name was first used in 1864 when a new 
plant was built for producing silicate of 
soda. Soap and silicate continued to be 
manufactured until 1904, when silicate 
became the exclusive products of the 
Company. From the original use in soap 
making, the Company’s research has ex- 
tended the list of uses to a large number 
of industries including paper, paper board, 
oil, rubber, textile, laundry, mining, cera- 
mics, glass, enameling, metal, and foods. 


To supply the needs of such diversi- 
fied fields, the Company operates plants 
at Chester, Pa., Anderson, Ind., Baltimore, 
Md., Gardenville, N. Y., Jeffersonville, 
Ind., Kansas City, Kans., Rahway, N. J., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Utica, III. 


Associated companies are the Philadel- 
phia Quartz Company of California with 
plants located at Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, California, and Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, and the National Silicate Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


e Bulletin on Thermometers 


Wm. Hiergesell & Sons, 295 Pearl 
Street, New York 7, N. Y., has announced 
the availability of Herco Bulletin No. 208 
which lists the 1948 and latest revised 
specifications of A.S.T.M. thermometers. 
Copies of the bulletin will be sent on re- 
quest. 


e New National Starch Plant 


Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., the 
Canadian affiliate of National Adhesives, 
has just completed the erection of a large 
plant which will replace the original in- 
stallation which has been operated in 
Montreal for many years. The new plant 
embodies the latest developments in proc- 
essing equipment, and consequently is 
highly mechanized. 

According to Frank Greenwall, Presi- 
dent of National Starch Products Inc., the 
parent company, the new installation to- 
gether with the recently remodeled fac- 
tory at Toronto, will produce a complete 
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line of liquid adhesives, flexible and non- 
warp glues, resyn and rubber base ad- 
hesives, and dry glues, as well as spe- 
cialty products for use by the paper and 
textile industries. A substantial tonnage 
of animal glue and technical gelatine will 
also be produced in the Montreal unit. 


@e New Du Pont Laboratory 


A new Du Pont laboratory, devoted to 
research and development work in the 
field of coated fabrics and allied prod- 
ucts, was opened in Newburgh, New York, 
recently. 

The three-story building of reinforced 
concrete and brick contains the most 
modern equipment for the development 
and testing of coated fabrics and sheet- 
ings under all sorts of conditions. 

The new facilities will permit the Du 
Pont Company to enlarge the scope of 
its scientific research in a field in which 
it has been interested for nearly 40 years. 
They will be used both in connection with 
research for the improvement of existing 
products and processes as well as for in- 
vestigations looking to the development of 
new products. 

The laboratory is directed by R. E. 
Thomas and is part of the Chemical Di- 
vision of Du Pont’s Fabrics and Finishes 
Department. 


@ Stone-Marshall Test Paper 


Charles G. Marshall, President of the 
Chemiatric Corporation of Sparta, New 
Jersey, announces the acquisition of all 
patent rights to the Stone-Marshall test 
paper, extensively utilized for testing qua- 
ternary ammonium compounds used in 
the food, dairy, and allied industries. A 
national promotional campaign is now 
under way. Samples are available. 


e@ Joins General Aniline 


Louis W. Munchmeyer, formerly Vice- 
president in charge of Operations of 
Michigan Chemical Corporation, has join- 
ed General Aniline & Film Corporation 
as Assistant to Cary R. Wagner, Vice 
President in charge of Research and De- 
velopment. 

A colonel in the Chemical Corps dur- 
ing World War II, Mr. Munchmeyer was 
first attached to the Army-Navy Munit- 
ions Board and later served in the Office 
of the Chief of Chemical Warfare. For 
some years prior to 1942, he was with the 
DuPont Company. 

Mr. Munchmeyer is a Chemical Engi- 
neer and a graduate of the University of 
West Virginia, Class of 1927. 
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these advantages 


of LIQUEX 300 


J Combines excellent detergency and 

high emulsifying powers. 

J Miscible with cold or hot water 
and extremely economical in use. 

J Counteracts effects of hardness in 
water. Has a pH of 9. 

J Unexcelled wetting out properties— 
also in low concentrations. 


J Lime resistance and foaming 
properties maintained at very 
high temperatures. 


J Assures better rinsing, brighter 
colors, a cleaner fabric, and a 
softer handle. 


PROGRESS 
D 7 ; A U L i 
RESEARCH 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


44-27 PURVIS STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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EXPORTERS—IMPORTERS 


Aniline Colors « Dyestuffs * Pigments 
and 


Textile Chemical Auxiliaries 


@p 


CHEM-COL COMPANY, INC. 


82 WALL STREET NEW YORK (5), N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: COLORANTES NEW YORK, ALL CODES 


QUALITY 


MERCOPEN 


For mercerizing 
* 
The mercerizing penetrant 
which is water soluble 


PRODUCTS 





Faster Penetration 
Easier rinsibility 
No scum in caustic 


Ask for samples 


Southern Office: 
617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Phone 2-1428 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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Cut-Off Winder 


The improved Simpson Cut-Off Winder has pneumatic cut- 
off and automatic slitter. Saves refinishing up to 50 yards of 
cloth that normally is spoiled in completing one roll and 
beginning another. Saves heavy lifting. Saves time. Made 
in 50” and 60” widths, or special widths as desired. 





Reduce seconds or irreg- 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY ° oo 
r. Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 ulars to as little as 2 /€ 
Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Butterworth 


Mill operators know what the ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER 
have done for the textile industry in : 
predetermining the fastness to light and Oil cups for use to avoid effects of pre- 

washing of textiles. on full-fash- 


AT L A % ioned and seam- _ hoarding. Samples of Ny- 


less hosiery 


WEATHER-OMETER mechions ere lon Oil No. 82 available 
~ 


now has taken an F available in . 

equally important , ; for testing purposes. 
place in the indus- i= = quantity. 

try for testing fab- j if ei ‘ 

rics prices to eee | | Write today. 

weathering under ‘has | 
war conditions. The 


with Nylon Oil No. 82. 
Used straight—not in an 


emulsion with water and 





other products. Blended 


Weather-Ometer 

will accommodate é : 

large size specimens | Specialties for 
to meet the Federal || 

specifications de- 
manding accelerated = STRIPPING 
tests. 


SCOURING 


PENETRATING 


ATLAS ELECTRIC 


DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER 
LAUNDER-OMETER y FADE-OMETER 


FINISHING 
LUBRICATION 





Oils for all textile conditioning requirements. 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Knoxville, Tenn. ¢ Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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ANILINE OIL 


CRESYLIC ACID 





XYLIDINE 







COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
William D. Neuberg, President 

GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 

TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 

CABLE: “‘COALTARKEM”’ 






Y UNITED 
y CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
x Main Office: 
F 753 MONTGOMERY STREET - 


Plant: 


JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


F “YORK AND GOLGATE STREETS -* JERSEY CITY 2, WN. J. 5 


Branches: 


GREENSBORO, N. C. > PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





sWestern Agents: CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO.,AURORA, ILL 
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QUALITY 


PERFORMANCE 


We EXPORT... 


DYESTUFFS 


In spite of the acute shortages pre- 


vailing in raw materials and inter- 
mediates, we continue to keep our 


friends supplied. 


New and constructive connections 
are of permanent interest to us, and 


we welcome specific inquiries. 


L. L. RONA & CO., INC. 


Established 1929 


40 Exchange Place Cable Address 
New York 5, N. Y. “ELRONA” 























PROOWU Ci3 





SOMETHING NEW! 
For More BRILLIANT WHITE 


use 


AFTER CHLOR-T 


after Hypochlorite Bleach 
and 


PEROX -T 


after Peroxide Bleach 
e 

Write for samples and 

complete information 


Southern Office: 
617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Phone 2-1428 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 





1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE 


, PHILADELPHIA 25 PA 
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w||(KALPINOL 
TROUGH SOLUTION 
FOR KNITTING 
E NYLON 





Knitting Mill Conditions Vary Greatly 
Nylon Thrown by Different Throwsters Varies 


It has been necessary for us to make several types of 
KALPINOLS to meet these conditions. 


One knitting mill has all nylon yarn from the same 
throwster but mill conditions are different in three 
sections of the mill, necessitating the use of three types 
of KALPINOL, each giving equally good results in the 
section in which it is used. 







Let us help you. 
e 





For cleaning nylon size from your needles, sinkers, bits, etc., 
use K.N.K. (KALI NEEDLE KLEANER). It can be used 
straight or mixed with equal parts of water without separat- 
ing. 







HYDROXY HAND CREAM—for operators handling nylon, 
to keep their hands smooth. 


KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer St. Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Increased Snag-resistance for 


your fine denier nylon hosiery - 


with 
LAUREL 


ay +5 























| Peramel #5 safe- 
guards the beauty and appeal 
of your fine denier nylon 
hosiery. Laurel Peramel #5 is 
an efficient, non-toxic resin fin- 
ish. Long lasting, it increases 
snag resistance, keeps pulled 
threads to minimum, improves 
the stitch and appearance of 
your nylons. Laurel Peramel 
#5 speeds your production, 
pleases your customers. Intro- 
duced to the textile industry 
in early 1940, Laurel Peramel 
#5 has become a “must” today 
with leading nylon processors. 
Write now for trial order and 
simple directions for use. 






Other 
Laurel Products 
\ For Efficient 
[Nylon Processing 

\K \ 
\A soaps, oils, finishes Ni 
4 LAUREL SOAP) MG 
/ MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. \Y 
WY 


oe \ 
j Wm. i A Aerdoled Sona | 


aa 
Laurel Coning 
Oil #443 
Laurel Nynit C 
Laurel Supergel 


Laurezol #6 Y 
Laurel \) ESTABLISHED 1909 y 
Degumming \ y p7 
Compounds ~~ ~\ - be ‘bg 
Laurel 90. SAS AZ 
Dull Finishes > 
‘Laurel Warehouses: 
‘| Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn, 
bile toes Charlotte, N. C. 
Offices: 


2601 East Tioga Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS @¢ 





CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents and 
others seeking positions and for employers seeking men. 
Many positions paying attractive salaries open for capable 
men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Over 45 years in business. 


POSITION WANTED: Colorist assistant or head color- 
mixer. Seven years’ experience in screen and roller print- 
ing. Material: viscose rayon, rayon mixture, bemberg, 
acetate-jersey, wool. Colors: acid, acetate, direct, vat, 
discharge, aridye. Can match colors. Independent work- 


er. Write Box No. 474. 


POSITION WANTED: Chemist, B.S. graduate credits 
three years’ development textile emulsion printing pastes 
and vinyl resins. Familiar with resins and raw materials. 
Ability to work independently. Seeks opportunity in 
fabric coating or dyeing. Vicinity New York or New 


Write Box No. 475. 


Jersey. 





TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wanted 
by well-established sizing specialists to help develop line 
of textile auxiliaries and finishes. Require: young man, 
at least 5 to 10 years’ experience in wet processing and 
finishing, good sales personality. Good salary for right 
man, excellent future. Southeast. Write Box 344. 





TEXTILE CHEMIST: Well established manufacturer 
NYC area seeking textile chemist with extensive knowl- 
edge and experience in manufacture and development of 
textile auxiliaries. Knowledge of dyeing and finishing 
preferable. Excellent prospects for right man. Write Box 


No. 420. 
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WANTED: By large manufacturer of rayon and dye- 
stuffs: Experienced textile chemist to handle dye sales 
service work. This includes testing of new dyes and work- 
ing with customers using our dyes. Must have thorough 
practical knowledge of the dyeing of synthetic fibres. 
State age, training and experience. We consider this an 
excellent opportunity for a capable man. Write Box 


No. 467. 





POSITION WANTED: Textile trained college gradu- 
ate to work in dyeing and finishing plant. Production and 
laboratory work developing and improving finishes. Sin- 
gle, age 26, work anywhere. Write Box No. 472. 
TEXTILE CHEMIST 

Progressive New England Distributor is seeking assistant 
One familiar with all phases of dyeing. 
Should also 


State age, experi- 


chief chemist. 
especially unions. Mill experience desirable. 
have knowledge of textile auxiliaries. 
ence, education and salary expected. Our employees are 
familiar with this advertisement. All replies treated con- 


fidentially. 
Write Box No. 476 


WANTED CHEMIST: who knows the manufacture of 


synthetic resins particularly stable Urea-Formaldehyde 


Resins liquid and paste form. To the man who can qualify 
we can make an attractive offer with opportunity of obtain- 
Write Box No. 478. 


ing an interest in a growing firm. 


POSITION WANTED: Alert and aggressive supervisor 
of dye testing laboratory with sales experience and wide 
knowledge of textiles desires sales job. Post-graduate 
work in South American languages. Write Box No. 481. 
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@ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS e@ 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 


per insertion. 


WANTED PRINT ROOM FOREMAN: For leading 
Canadian Screen Printing Plant. Must have held similar 
responsible position and must have expert knowledge of 
printing on all types of fabrics. Must be capable to achieve 
good output, high quality and maintain existing excellent 
Good salary and permanent position for 


Write Box No. 477. 


labor relations. 
the right man. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST WANTED: By long established 
dyestuff company to help develop and promote line of 
auxiliary products. Must have thorough technical back- 
ground and practical application experience. Give com- 


Write Box No. 479. 


plete resumé in first letter. 


POSITION WANTED: U.S.A. or Canada (California 
preferred) 32 years’ experience in Ireland. Block and 
Screen printing. Practical knowledge of all the processes 
concerned, also hand painting of damask used on all fab- 
rics and colors. 


Write 


Highest references willing to assume 


30x No. 480. 


responsibility. 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wanted 
for well established product for textile dyeing and finishing 
industry—southern territory. Prefer college man with 
some chemical knowledge and living in Charlotte, N. C.— 
Greenville, S. C. area. Selling experience preferable. Car 
essential. Salary plus expenses. State salary expected. 


Reply to Box No. 481. 


WANTED: Engineering graduate. Recent Textile school 
Excellent opportunity to advance. 


Philadelphia 


graduate preferred. 
Leading manufacturer of women’s hosiery. 
area. Write Box No. 482. 
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DYESTUFFS 


CHROME AND ALIZARINE 
VAT - ACID * DIRECT + BASIC 
FAST COLOR SALTS & BASES 


CHEMICALS 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL 
BULK AND PACKAGED 


YOUR INQUIRIES 
ARE INVITED 


OR LEAN N § company, Ne 


45-24 PEARSON ST. 


* LONG ISLAND CITY + N 








Now Available... 


THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
New Fourth Editton—Volume I through Volume VIII 
$30.00 Per Volume 


This famous dictionary is again available in a new, 
enlarged edition—Volumes I through VIII now 


ready for immediate delivery. 


Added Features 


@ Self-revising volumes 


@ More than twice as much material 
as previous editions 


@ Each article written by a recognized 
authority 


@ Insertion of many monographs on 
fundamental matters, while retain- 
ing articles on leading industries 


@ Interim indices for added ease in 
locating entries 


@ Selective, up-to-date bibliographies 
@ Sturdier more durable bindings, 
paper, etc. 

For complete information about 
THORPE’S DICTIONARY write 
for illustrated, descriptive circular 
to: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
ms Bs 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Volume | 
A—ACID—BIXIN 


Volume Il 
BLACK ASH—CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSIS 


Volume Ill 
CHEMICAL CALCULA- 
TIONS—DIFFUSION 


Volume IV 
DIGALLIC ACID— 
FEEDING STUFFS 


Volume V 
FEHLING’S SOLUTION 
—GLASS 

Volume VI 
GLAUBERITE—INVER- 
TASE 


(Cumulative Index for 
Volumes I-VI with 
17,550 Entries) 

Volume VII 
1ODAZIDE—METALLA- 
Gic ACID 
(Index) 

Volume Vill 
METHAL — OILS, ES- 
SENTIAL 
(Index) 
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*AQUAROL: A water repellent for processing woolen, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent re- 
sults in splashproofing or finishing all types of hosiery. 


*PARAMINE T A: A cation active softener for process- 
ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, 
pleasing finish. 


ANTHOMINE: Auxiliary used in all wool dyeing 
processes to produce a uniform shade and impart a 
soft pleasing hand to stock, yarn and cloth. Improves 
exhaustion of dye bath and increases color yield. Very 
effective for levelling shade of tippy and mixed wools. 


*PARAPON SA: A highly efficient leveler and softener 
for dyeing and finishing all types of yarn, cloth and 
hosiery to produce a uniform dyeing and a soft full 


hand. 


*ARIPEL F S: Finish and gas inhibitor for processing 
dyed acetate rayon—produces a soft, full feeling finish 
and prevents gas fading of the color. 


*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing excep- 
tional scouring and washing properties for processing 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. 


*ALGEPON V A: Auxiliary used in dyeing vat colors 
to retard reoxidation of the reduced bath and pro- 
duce a solid and uniform shade—also effective in strip- 
ping vat dyeings. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in last rinse to 
prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in 
water. 


*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in pres- 
sure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency and 
cleaner material. Excellent for pre-boiling knitted 
cloth in preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or rayon 
cloth on the jig. 


*TETRANOL: A rapid wetting and penetrating agent. 
Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions and not 
affected by hard water, may be used in all types of 
dyeing operations to insure positive penetration of 
color and a uniform and solid shade. 


And a complete line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes for Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


@ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Newark, New Yersey 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 





e INDEX TO ADVERTISERS ¢@ 


Alco Oil Chem. Corp... 2.2.2... ccccccccscsece 
Althouse Chemical Co., Inc. . 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 

American Aniline Products, Inc. 

American Cyanamid Co. (Ind. Chem. Div.) 
American Dyewood Company 

American Key Products, Inc. 

Arkansas Company, Inc. 

Armour & Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Chemical Co.., Inc. 

Atlantic Refining Co., The 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Barry Chemical Co. 

Becco Sales Corp.. 

Bick & Co., Inc. 

Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc. 

Blickman, Inc., S.... 

Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 

Butterworth Sons Co., H. W. 

Calco Chemical Division American Cyanamid Co. 

Calgon, Inc. 

Campbell & Co., Inc., John 

Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Chem-Col Company, Inc. 

Ciba Company, The 

Clover Chemical Co. 

Coaltar Chemicals Corp. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 

De Paul Chemical Co., Inc.. 

Drew & Co., Inc., E. F. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Dyestuff Division : 
Fine Chemicals Division 

Emery Industries, Inc.. 

Fancourt & Co., W. F. 

Geigy Company, Inc. 

General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Girdler Corp., The 

Grinnell Co., Inc. 

Gross & Co., A. 

Gurley, W. & L. E. 

Hardesty Co., W. C. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Heyden Chem. Corp... 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Houghton & Co., E. F. 

Interchemical Corp., Textile Colors Div. 

International Nickel Co., Inc. 

International Salt Co., Inc. 

Kali Manufacturing Co. 

mere GR. once 

Koppers Co., Inc... 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Leatex Chemical Co. 

Leeds & Northrup Co. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mac Beth Corp. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Maywood Chemical Works 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

National Carbon Co., Inc. 

National Starch Products, Inc. 

Newport Industries, Inc... 

Nopco Chemical Co. 

Nova Chemical Co. 

Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 

Orleans Co., Inc. . 

Pabst Sales Company 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 

Peuchot Color & Chem. Co. 

Procter & Gamble ‘ 

Refined Products Corp... 

Richmond Oil Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 

Riggs & Lombard, Inc.... 

Rohm & Haas Company 

Rona & Co., Inc., L. L. 

Royce Chemical Co. 

Rumford Chemical Works 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 

Scholler Bros., Inc 

Shepard Chemica! Corp. 

Sindar Corporation 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 

Stein Hall & Co., Inc. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

Titan Chemical Products, Inc. 

Truitt Mfg. Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 

Veliner, Eugene 

Virginia Smelting Co. 

Wallerstein Co., Inc. 

Watson-Park Company 

Warwick Chemical Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacaues 

Young Aniline Works 

Young Co., J. S. 

Zinsser & Co., Inc. 

Zurn Co., O. F. 
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ENZYME GWCOMMON 


. New Rohm & Haas Desizing Agent pays extra dividend. 


RHOZYME LA gives 


vo STABILITY | A NIGH SS 
SYIMUM DESIZING _ SPEED =_ 


and in addition this important extra advantage 


a peecuaaeasi OF A GUID ENEYME 


Call or write us today for details. RHOZYME is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ROHM & HAAS a 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


gpereliggenati. 





For Quality 


For Convenience 


IN VAT DYEING 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


POTASSIUM 
CARBONATE 


For simplified handling. ..ease of use... 
convenient storing—insist on SOLVAY 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston * Charlotte © Chicago © Cincinnati * Cleveland ¢ Detroit * Houston 


New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ® Syracuse 





*Reg. Trade Mark 


RYYSS Sule w oA 5o, 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRYTEX* - PAROLITE* - DISCOLITE* - VELVORAY* 
FABRITEX* - GUMOLITE* - CASTROLITE* - VATROLITE* - ZIPOLITE* 


Complete removal of starch, gelatine, other sizing 
materials—at lowest possible costs—that’s what 
you want from a desizing agent. And that’s what 
you'll get—past performance proves—from this 
highly concentrated enzymatic powder. 


NEOZYME IS ECONOMICAL .. . goes nine times 
farther than any liquid desize ... 


IT’S RAPID ... desizing completed with minimum 
lay-over. 


DOES NOT COLOR .. . completely colorless, leaves 
no trace. 


DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH .... strength-loss 
negligible after 28 months storage. 


Remember these important points! Neozyme is 
a better desizing agent. It’s made only by Royce. 








